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By FLORENCE FITZGERALD 








A SUNDAY AMONG THE ZULUS 


By A. WERNER 


GLORIOUS morning — sky and 
earth swept clean by night dews 
and morning wind —the rolling 
veldt and distant mountains lying 

clear in the sunshine. Sotemba’s sonto is 
supposed to begin at eleven; and the dis- 
tance being, on a moderate calculation, 
about a mile, and some of that rather rough 
walking, it seems advisable to start con- 
siderably before half-past ten. Sonfo, I may 
remark, is derived from our word Sunday, 
and, in its secondary application, means a 
service or meeting (a church being indhlu 
yesonto, a house of Sunday), and furnishes a 
verb sontisa, to worship, hold a service, or 
go to church. 

Our little maid, Catherine, who, being 
herself about to sontisa, is to act as my 
guide, comes to announce that she is ready 
—arrayed in a freshly starched cotton frock, 
and a go-to-meeting cappie—a fearful erec- 
tion, all projections, and bows, and frills—a 
sort of sunbonnet run mad. Catherine’s 
broad, rather stolid countenance and tightly 
braided little pigtails completely disappear 
into it; but fortunately she has not at- 
tempted to honour the day by squeezing her 
sturdy brown feet into shoes. 

We start, each armed with a staff—carried 
partly from the necessities of rough hillside 
and long grass, partly in accordance with a 
theory that you may at any time meet a 
snake and be under the necessity of killing 
it—along the “ Kaffir Path,” which, half 
obscured as it is by the grass, is better 
walking than the waggon track higher up the 
hill. 

We come by-and-by to Catherine’s home, 
and a box is brought out for me to sit on— 
I am not quite clear why—while we await 
the next stage of the proceedings. The 
place is a kind of transition kraal—the 
round huts have given way to square wattle- 
and-daub erections, with rude attempts at 
windows, doors, and furniture. There is a 
swept-up Sunday look—fowls are pecking 
about, and dogs lying lazily in the sun— 
hardly any one is to be seen, but from the 


various habitations come sounds as of small 
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children being scrubbed and made present- 
able for church. Presently a woman, in an 
advanced state of preparation, passes from 
one house to another, and anon Catherine’s 
cousin “ Napoleon ”—zt. four—clad in a 
brief but clean shirt, and his chubby legs 
shining with recent ablutions, toddles forth. 
Various members of the family being now 
ready—those who possess Prayer Books or 
New Testaments carrying them carefully 
wrapped up in clean handkerchiefs — we 
start once more, turning up a narrow track 
which leads from the main road between the 
mealie patches and up towards a group of 
trees on the hillside. The last bit is a 
stiffish climb—the sun being powerful by 
this time—and then we come into the shade 
of the trees in front of the church. It isa 
little square thatched building of sun-dried 
bricks, plastered with mud, with a door at 
one end and a window at the other, erected 
by the people themselves some twenty years 
ago, to serve as a girls’ school. The school 
flourished for some time; then changes 
came. Bishop Colenso died; his house, 
with the little native chapel and school ad- 
joining it, was burnt down the following year 
by a grass fire; the school, once more a 
mixed one of boys and girls, reopened in 
a building belonging to the Ekukanyeni 
farm on the other side of the estate, and the 
girls’ school was used for Sunday services, 
conducted by the catechist, Sotemba Keswa, 
and his assistant Joel. A tolerable number 
of Sotemba’s congregation have arrived, and 
are sitting or standing about in groups 
under the trees, enjoying the equivalent to 
a “kirkyard crack.” The matrons—in their 
cotton gowns, sometimes nearly shapeless, 
sometimes pathetic home-made attempts at 
fashionable cut and trimming, shawls and 
cappies or voluminous dark-coloured hand- 
kerchiefs tied round their heads—mostly 
gather in the shade along the south wall; 
for we must remember that we are in the 
southern hemisphere with the sun in the 
north. Here and there is a “wild” or 
*‘kraal” woman, her hair dressed high in a 
slender cone, her brown blanket braught 
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under one arm and fastened on the opposite 
shoulder. All is decorous and quiet—but 
there is no Sabbatical gloom or restraint 
about the assemblage. On the contrary, 
everybody looks particularly happy and 
cheerful. In front of the church door stand 
a knot of young girls, chatting together in 
liquid Zulu, and laughing softly—dressed in 
their best, with silk handkerchiefs of pretty, 
delicate colours—pale blue, or salmon pink, 
or amber—on their heads. The elder men 
—in various stages of clothing, from a shirt 
and mutya* (in the case of a few casual atten- 
dants) to a white suit, with hat and boots 
complete—sit in the background, and confer 
with one another on the affairs of the 
locality, while snuff-boxes of various shapes 
and sizes go from hand to hand. One is 
conspicuous in a new suit of cream-coloured 
velveteen, with boots, and leggings, and a 
bright blue silk neck-tie. The young men, 
some of them with dogs at their heels, are 
more restless, moving about among the 
groups. 

Nobody here possesses clocks or watches, 
and time is not of very much consequence. 
After awhile, Sotemba descends from his 
house further up the hill, books in hand. 
He chats a little with some of the older 
men, looks at the position of the sun, takes 
an observation to see who is present, and 
who is in sight, approaching up the hillside, 
and then passes the word to some of the 
boys, who tug at the bell fixed in the fork of 
a syringa tree. “ Tshaya ’nsimbi” (“ Strike 
the iron”) is the order given, and the “iron” 
(having been cracked, to begin with, when 
translated to its present position, and then 
exposed to the weather for ten years or more) 
gives forth, for some minutes, a sound which 
is not exactly melodious. Sotemba allows 
a decent interval for thearrival of late-comers, 
and then he enters the chapel, and the con- 
gregation file in after him. 

The place is of the humblest and plainest 
description. In the right-hand corner by 
the window is a little rough wooden table, and 
on it a very rudimentary form of reading- 
desk or book-stand, probably constructed 
by Sotemba himself, who is a carpenter on 
week-days. Beside this stands the collec- 
tion plate—an earthenware saucer, white with 
a magenta border. The seats consist of six 


* A kind of kilt made of strips of skin, 
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wooden forms—five of them placed across 
the room, with one end against the wall, so 
as to leave a gangway on the other side, and 
one lengthwise against the opposite wall— 
and four seats with backs to them, which 
(probably with some vague idea of chancel 
seats for the choir) are placed at right angles 
to the others, between them and the window, 
and facing the table. There is no choir; 
but some of the school-children—who, since 
they have singing-lessons on week-days, are 
looked on with respect by their parents as 
the musical part of the congregation— 
occupy them by a kind of prescriptive right. 
They seem to be considered the best seats 
—the stranger being inducted into them 
amidst smiles and friendly greetings. 

Sotemba (his name means “ Father of 
Faith ”) is apparently about forty—perhaps 
younger, of middle height and slightly 
formed, with a straight nose, rather delicate 
features, and a short beard. He has a 
pleasant voice, and a quiet, refined manner, 
and his Sunday black coat fits him tolerably 
well, and does not look strikingly incon- 
gruous. He begins the service by giving 
out a hymn from the collection bound up 
with the Zulu Prayer Book, announcing, for 
general convenience, not only the number of 
the hymn, but the page (#-p¢i, as phonetically 
spelt in Zulu) on which it is to be found, 
and considerately repeating the whole of this 
information in English for the benefit of the 
visitors. The hymn is No. II., “ Vuka, 
*nhliziyo yami.” I am not aware that it is 
intended as a version of any particular 
English hymn, but the sense of the first 
verse is— Awake my soul,—look up to 
heaven,—there are angels,—thou mayest 
meet with them ;—they never grow weary, 
working for the Lord,” &c. There are six 
double verses of it, and it seems to be a 
favourite—everyone knows it, and they all 
sing it vigorously. There is no instru- 
ment—Sotemba starts off, and those who 
know the tune best, and have the strongest 
voices, lead. I have no pretensions to be 
a musical critic, and I cannot pronounce on 
how it is done, but we “ warsle through ” to 
the end. 

Then Sotemba gives out page 4 and begins 
to read from the Sentences—“ Pendukani: 
umbuso wezuiu usondele” (Matt. iii. 2). 
Then he proceeds to “Dearly beloved 
brethren ” (Bakiti abatandwayo kakulu) and 
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the General Confession (Baba Somandhla, 
onomusa wonke), and so on. We do not, I 
fear, keep strictly to the order of the Prayer 
Book—if that is a sine gud non, I fear it will 
go hardly with Sotemba and Joel. The 
Canticles present difficulties, and we rarely 
have them here; also, we are content, as a 
tule, with one lesson from the New Testa- 
But we always repeat the Apostles’ 
Creed, and very frequently, in addition, 
towards the close of the service, sing a kind 
of metrical version of it (composed, I sup- 
pose, by Bishop Colenso, and to be found on 
page 45 of the Zulu Prayer Book), whose 
rhythm impresses it on native memories. 
We also have the Commandments (“ The 
Prayer of Agreeing to the Commandments,” 
as the Zulu version has it) and usually some 
of the prayers from the Ante-Communion ser- 
vice. The Communion service itself was never 
used when I was present, the congregation 
having no fully ordained native minister, 
and a white one being very rarely attainable. 
This unfortunate state of things, I may 
remark in passing, leads to a great deal of 
inconvenience in the case of marriages, 
which have to be celebrated by ministers of 
other denominations, or else put off till 
the Clerical Superintendent of Church of 
England Missions to the Natives can come 
up from Durban. 

By the time we have agreed to the Com- 
‘mandments, we are about ready for another 
hymn, so we start off with— 


Bafo wetu, ezokulwa; 
Izikali zonke ; 





Ba-fo we-tu, e-zo-ku-lwa; I-zi-ka-li zo-nke 


{“ Brothers, our weapons of war shall be 
turned into hoes to till the ground with.”) 
This is a great favourite, and in some sense 
a native production, its kernel being a prose 
extract from William Ngidi’s diary, metrically 
arranged by Bishop Colenso. 

Or perhaps we may sing “ Kristo, ukuka- 
zimula kwako” (Christ, whose glory fills the 
skies,” rearranged as to metre and tune), or 
some other strain in which the congregation 
are thoroughly at home; and then they 
settle into their seats, and the small girls, 
who have toddling younger brothers in charge 
{the latter having been marvels of good 
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behaviour all the time) march out with them, 
or pull them into position, and Joel (whose 
turn it is to preach to-day) finds his place, 
and gives out his text. Old Dayingubo, one 
of the elders of the community, with huge 
horn-rimmed spectacles on his nose, is 
searching for it in his well-worn Testament, 
and others who possess books are doing like- 
wise. The text is almost sure to be from 
one of the Gospels. The sermon is elemen- 
tary in character, and somewhat rambling— 
as extempore discourses are apt to be—and 
seems to depend for a good deal of its 
emphasis on frequent repetitions of the text ; 
but there is no mistaking its earnestness, or 
the rapt attention of the hearers. 

I suppose I ought to give an abstract of 
the discourse; but my knowledge of Zulu 
was not sufficient to enable me to follow it 
in a satisfactory way, and to my shame I 
must confess that, though I subsequently 
listened to many other sermons, with a 
gradually enlarging comprehension, I cannot 
at this moment clearly recall the outline of 
any one of them. The one which has best 
impressed itself on my memory was almost 
the last I heard. It was delivered by one of 
the younger catechists, Mapane Mtimkulu, 
at an outlying kraal a few miles away, where 
occasional services were held in an ordinary 
native hut. It was on the text, “ O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, . . . how often would I have 
gathered thy children together . . .” and 
dwelt, I remember, with special emphasis, 
on the hawk hovering above, ready to snatch 
the chickens who would not take shelter 
under their mother’s wings. But, as a rule, 
the native sermons I heard were not of the 
*‘ revivalist ” order, in the sense of dwelling 
by preference on the fate of the impenitent. 
Very often the preacher confined himself to 
a simple exposition of the incident whence 
the text was taken—more like a Sunday- 
school lesson than what we understand by a 
sermon. The tone was generally one of 
child-like confidence. They would dwell 
much on the love of the Heavenly Father, 
and on faith in Him as a guide through the 
difficulties and trials of life. Sometimes a 
local occurrence would give occasion to 
rebuke some failing or exhort to a definite 
duty; generally that of lending a helping 
hand in case of need—an exhortation which 
was always responded to. The “ notices” 
given out before the sermon, or even forming 
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part of it, showed how these Sunday services 
focussed the life of the little community. 
If anything was to be made known—if the 
heads of families were required to send out 
a certain number of men for the grass-burn- 
ing, or if the Locust Officer was coming and 
required a contingent of beaters, or if Govern- 
ment orders had been issued for a general 
vaccination, and the District Surgeon was 
coming out on a certain day—the best and 
most natural method seemed to be to 
announce the matter esontweni. 

The sermon draws to aclose. Joel makes 
a full stop at the end of his last sentence ; 
then, with scarcely a transition : ‘“ Hambisa- 
i-plate” (“Make-to-go the plate”). He 
beckons forward one of the boys on the 
cross-benches, who receives the saucer and 
takes up the collection. Weare not abjectly 
poor at St. John’s, but current coin of the 
realm is not very abundant among us, and 
the plate seldom gets beyond coppers. Then 
we sing another hymn—perhaps the National 
Anthem, as thus: 


Londa, Baba wetu 
Inkosikazi yetu, 
U Viktoria. 


For we do not want to forget that we belong 
to the i Bandhla las’ England, as stated on 
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the title-page of the Prayer Book, and we 
always respond with especial fervour to those 
petitions in //itani which concern the Great 
Inkosikazi. 

Then comes the concluding prayer and 
the Benediction, and the congregation dis- 
perse. Probably it is past two o’clock—but 
this is the land of approximations, and an 
hour sooner or later, what does it matter? 
At St. Mary’s, e¢ Zawini (“in town,” ie., 
Pietermaritzburg), they begin service punc- 
tually at 11 —but then that is another matter. 
In town there are clocks, likewise a congre- 
gation many of whom are in service, and 
have to be home at stated times. There, 
too, they have a pulpit, and a reading-desk, 
and “everything handsome,” and the Rev. 
Moses Sibisi reads prayers in a surplice, and 
we chant the Te Deum and the Benedicite, 
even without the help of a harmonium. 
Critical worshippers would find plenty of 
shortcomings, even here; but a critical 
worshipper is a contradiction in terms. And 
it would be well if some home churches of 
greater attainments had as much simple sin- 
cerity and loving earnestness as this little 
native congregation, with its limited instruc- 
tion and few advantages, thrown for the most 
part on its own efforts, and struggling along 
the best way it can. 





SOME 


VILLAGE CHARACTERS 


By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


IV.—MARY TREMBATH 


HIS is a sketch—no more—of a wo- 
man who was to me, and is still, a 
problem for a casuist to solve. How 
so, you shall hear in the sequel. 
But, to begin, you must know her life’s story. 
Mary was, when a young married woman 
in a Cornish fishing village, occupying a cot- 
tage at some little distance from the harbour. 
She must have been a fine woman then, she 
is fine in her old age. 
“ Ah!” said she, ‘‘you have been to Maker? 
Did you go about in a boat there?” 
“Yes.” I had boated whilst staying in the 
place. 


“ And did you see the Lady Rock ?” 

‘Yes, it was pointed out to me.” 

“ And the Dead Man’s Rock ?” 

“T think so.” 

“ Well, it is all along of the Lady Rock 
that I was a widow.” 

* How so?” 

“ You have heard tell about the Lady ?” 

I had. The Lady is a little piece of 
white feldspar in a cliff that rises out of the 
sea, with a shelf before it, and this piece of 
quartz or feldspar bears a singular resem- 
blance to the shape of a woman draped in 
white. Whenever the fishermen return with 
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their trawls, they cast a few of the mackerel 
or herring they have caught on to the shelf 
before the White Lady, and, unless this be 
done, this oblation made, ill-luck will attend 
the fishermen on their next expedition ; their 
nets will be caught and torn as by invisible 
hands in the deep, or no fish will enter the 
seines, or, worse still, the boat will capsize and 
possibly the fishermen on board will be 
drowned. The Dead Man’s Rock is another 
portion of cliff nearly horizontal, sometimes 
washed by the waves, and on this lies a mass 
of the same white spar, bearing something 
approaching the form of a corpse. But it 
demands more fancy to distinguish the corpse 
than the Lady. ‘TI will tell you the whole 
story, sir,” said Mary. ‘My _ husband, 
Thomas Trembath, was a fine standing-up 
man as you’d see anywhere. He wasa fisher- 
man, and a daring fellow. I don’t say he did 
not do a bit of smuggling now and then, but, 
lor’, sir! they all did, and if they didn’t, more 
shame to them, with their opportunities. 
Well, sir, I don’t say he was a Freethinker, 
because he wasn’t, but he was a sort of no- 
thinker—no ways, if you can understand me. 
Well then, one day, as they was coming in 
after there had been a shoal, there was a lot 
of boats out that day, and as the boats went 
by, all the cap’ns threw a few whiting on to 
the ledge afore the Lady. But my Thomas 
he was a daring unconsiderate chap, and 
they’d caught a young dog-fish that day— 
the fishermen sometimes bring ’em home and 
gets a few pence by showing ’em, for they’re 
terrible mischievous beasts, and eat a lot of 
mackerel and whiting and just anything they 
can. Well, sir, will you believe it, when 
Thomas comes alongside of the Lady Rock, 
what did he do, in a fit o’ daring, but heave 
the dog-fish on to the shelf afore her!” 
Mary paused and looked at me, expecting 
me to appear aghast at such an outrage. 
“The other men, they was astounded and 
afraid after that—no man would go in the 
boat with him. And next time he wanted to 
go, they shook their heads, and said they 
weren’t going to court ill-luck. So Thomas 
—he was that reckless and regardless—he 
said he would go alone. And go alone he 
did. There was no wind and the sea was 
smooth—but he never came back. I reckon 
he alone couldn’t manage the boat and some- 
thing went wrong. What it was I can’t tell— 
but he never came back. That’s what fol- 


lowed chucking of a dog-fish at the White 
Lady.” 

After her husband’s death, Mary took to 
peddling. She was a middle-aged woman 
when I knew her, stoutly built, broad 
shouldered, with a hale and ruddy face ; she 
wore short skirts, a man’s long great-coat 
over her back, and a man’s hat on her head. 
Slung across her shoulder by a strap was a 
case that contained needles, thread, pins and 
tape. She carried a staff, some four feet 
long, in her hand, not of bamboo but of ash, 
and she strode along the roads faster than a 
horse could walk. 

There was not a farm, not a cottage 
within miles around, in which Mary was not 
known, and where she did not do business. 

How she picked up a living on the things 
she sold was a marvel to me. The profits 
on each item can have been only small, and 
the amount of country she travelled over to 
sell these little articles was so great, that she 
must have worn out much shoe-leather. 

She was abroad in all weathers and at all 
hours. 

I said to her one day: ‘ Why, Mary, are 
not you afraid in the lone lanes, at night ?” 

“ Lor’, sir, not 1. If there were a man as 
were imperant, I’d lay my stick across him, 
and he’d bite the dust. And as to spirits, I 
never meddles with them, and so they don’t 
meddle with me.” 

“Spirits! Why you never have the chance 
of interfering with their little games.” 

She shook her head. ‘I won’t say that, 
sir,” she answered. ‘ There’s queer things 
about at night, but I always gives ’em a 
good word and a text of Scriptur’, and they 
don’t hurt me.” 

It used to be thought that a comet pre- 
saged war, that its tail tickled all the 
elements of irritation in the world and sent 
nations and kingdoms flying at one another. 
But this human comet, Mary Trembath, 
revolving in her elliptical orbits through the 
country, left peace and goodwill after her. 
She was an inveterate gossip, a chatterbox. 
She loved, when she had sold a paper of 
pins or a knot of tape, to sit and have a 
dish of tea and a bit of cake and talk, but 
never, so far as I am aware, did evil spring 
from what she said ; on the contrary, she left 
those she had been with better disposed 
towards one another than they had been 
before. 
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A somewhat singular instance of this 
occurs to my memory. 

There were two old ladies, spinsters both, 
who lived within a mile and a half of each other. 
One was the housekeeper to her brother, a 
farmer, who was a widower, and the other 
resided in a pleasant cottage of her own, 
surrounded by trees, smothered in laurels and 
snowberries that cut off sun and air, and 
made garden and house smell of mildew and 
moth. Now this old lady had a sharp 
tongue and a lively imagination, and had the 
credit of being a mischief-maker. 

All at once a tremendous feud broke 
out between these spinsters. It involved 
more than themselves, their relations, their 
acquaintances also, in the village. Miss 
Spindle had said something very nasty 
and galling of Miss Shank that was ab- 
solutely untrue, but so injurious that Miss 
Shank vowed she would have the law of 
her. 

Hearing of this, and finding the entire 
village agitated by the controversy, I tried to 
discover the truth—whether Miss Spindle 
really had spoken such cruel things of Miss 
Shank. I tracked the story from one to 
another, and found that gradually every 
objectionable expression and statement fell 
off as an assertion e# route, and that what 
had actually been said was entirely harmless, 
for it was not said of Miss Shank at all, but 
of the shank-bone of mutton on which Miss 
Spindle had been making her meal. In fact, 
all this good lady had said was, that the 
shank had been served so often that it was 
becoming high and discoloured, and had best 
be hashed. Out of this a mountain of 
malignant insinuation and defamatory asser- 
tion had been evolved. 

When I had got to the bottom of the 
story, I rushed,off to Miss Shank to explain 
that the whole thing was a misunderstanding, 
and ought to be put aside, and peace made. 
But the lady was furious ; she turned on me 
as a mischief-maker and a meddlesome per- 
son for having dared to interfere. She 
knew that what Miss Spindle meant was to 
cast slurs at her, and she employed the 
mutton-bone as a subterfuge so as to avoid 
prosecution. There it was, worse than 
ever. I was out with one. I went to Miss 
Spindle. She was exasperated because Miss 
Shank had dared to believe that what she 
had spoken about the mutton applied to her, 
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and she broke into a torrent of abuse of me 
for interfering in the matter. 

There it was; I was out 
other. 

As I retired disconsolately, I ran across 
Mary Trembath, and somehow, for my heart 
was full, I told her of my ill success. 

* Leave it to me,” said Mary. 

What was my amazement next Sunday to 
see Miss Spindle and Miss Shank embracing 
in the churchyard after service, and walking 
off arm-in-arm and chatting affectionately to- 
gether ! 

How had this transformation in the 
women, this change in the situation, been 
brought about? Only with difficulty did I 
get at the bottom of it. Mary, whilst selling 
a hank of coloured wool to Miss Spindle, had 
contrived to hint to her that Farmer Shank, 
the widower, was terribly concerned over the 
quarrel, as he was actually much enamoured 
of the fair spinster who lived in the bower 
of laurels. 

Then, Mary Trembath had gone to the 
farm of the Shanks, and had let out in con- 
fidence that Miss Spindle’s conscience so 
pained her over the mischief done, that 
she was sending for the lawyer to alter 
her will and make over Laurel Cottage 
and her few hundreds in the Three per 
Cents. to the woman she had so grievously 
injured. 

When I learned this, I thought I would 
have it out with Mary. She pulled a face 
as I reproached her. 

“Please, sir, I didn’t say it was so; I 
merely hinted such a thing might be. They 
jumped at the conclusion, and turned what 
might be into it is so.” 

“ But, Mary, it was not true.” 

“ How do you know that, sir ?—all things 
are possible.” 

That was Mary Trembath’s secret way of 
making smooth water wherever she went. 
She was not a deliberate liar, even for a 
good purpose, but she managed somehow 
to create impressions that served to 
bring quarrels to an end, to make people 
once indifferent to each other become fast 
friends, and to dispel pretty nearly every 
cloud that hung over a parish in which she 
peddled. 

And now you will see how it is that, as I 
said, she provided me with a problem only 
a casuist can solve. Of course, it is never 
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“PRAISE GOD 


right to speak an untruth even for a good 
end. But Mary was too conscientious to 
say straight out what was false, but she had 
a clever, subtle manner of bewildering people 
through her hints and suggestions till she 
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induced them to deceive themselves, and 
that always for a good object. 

She was a peacemaker, eminently a peace- 
maker, but was she justified in the method 
she employed to make peace ? 





“PRAISE GOD 
By H. A. 


MONG the collection of tracts, ser- 
mons and eight-page octavo news- 
papers, known as the “ King’s 
Pamphlets,” in the library of the 

British Museum are the following items: 


“1641. A great tumult in Fleet Street: there 
was a congregation of sedition sowers gathered 
together at the sign of the Lock in Fleet Street, 
in the place where the preacher was prating. His 
pulpit was made of half a tub, having a black 
velvet cloth hanging down. 

‘Discovery of a Swarme of Separatists. At the 
lower end of Fleet Street, neere Fetter Lane, one 
Burboone, a leather seller, entertained a whole 
swarme of Brownists. . . . But he yelped so loud 
with an horrid exclamation, that divers men pass- 
ing by gave audience thereto, . . . The said Bur- 
boone preached very nigh five hours, crying divers 
times, as was audibly heard, Hell and Damnation, 
telling them that they were all damned. .. . The 
said Brownists (finally) ran away, crawled over the 
tyles and houses, escaping some one way and some 
another, But at length they cacht one of them 
alone, but they kickt him so vehemently as if they 
meant to beat him into a jelly. . .. The constables 
at last interfered, and committed some of the 
congregation (!) to Bridewell and others to the 
Counters.” 


Few men have had such liberty taken with 
their names as Mr. Praise Barbon. He was 
a wealthy citizen of London, “ well known 
and respected for half a century,” wrote 
Bishop Suter, aforetime curate of St. Dun- 
stan’s, Fleet Street, the parish in which 
Barbon was a vestryman until a year after 
the Restoration. He was admitted a free- 
man of the Leathersellers’ or Skinners’ 
Company in 1623, warden of yeomanry 1630, 
liveryman in 1634, and warden of his com- 
pany 1648. In 1649 he was one of the 
securities for the newly appointed Master of 
the Mint, signing his name “ Prayse Barbon.” 
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Surely he knew how to spell his own name, 
as he made himself jointly responsible with 
Sir Fulke Greville and two others for £2000, 
a large sum in those days. Yet he is known 
in English history as Barebones, a ridiculous 
nickname foisted on the first Parliament of 
the Commonwealth. 

Barbon was something more than a leading 
citizen and Commonwealth man. In 1640 
there was a Congregational church in 
London, ministered to by Mr. Henry Jessey. 
It subsequently “harmoniously divided 
equally,” one section becoming the “ church 
that walks with Mr. Barbone.” It found a 
home in his capacious premises at the sign 
of the Lock and Key in Fleet Street, a 
door or two from the shops of Izaak Walton, 
the mercer, and of Richard Marriott, the 
stationer, who published the first edition of 
the “Compleat Angler” in 1653. The 
Lock and Key was constantly surrounded 
by sightseers, attracted by the giants striking 
the hours on St. Dunstan’s clock: “the 
streets being frequently blocked up with 
people to see them, causing the passers-by 
to lose their time, temper and money.” It 
followed that many would be drawn to the 
prominent windows of the leatherseller close 
by, to listen to the singing and praying of 
the congregation that “walked with him.” 
The windows became historical as the centre 
of mob outrage in the City. The smashing 
of the windows in 1641 was renewed twenty 
years after at the Restoration in 1661. Pepys 
records in his diary: “To my father’s, where 
Charles Glascocke was overjoyed to see how 
things are now; who told me the boys had 
last night broke Barebones’s windows.” Ten 
days after Pepys notes “how abominably 
Barebones’s are broke again last night.” 
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All through the period of the Long Par- 
liament rule and the Commonwealth, the 
mob persecuted the sectaries with as much 
acrimony as was ever displayed by Laudian 
Churchman in the days of the Star Chamber. 
Toleration of religious difference was an 
unknown virtue among Anglicans, Pres- 
byterians, and the rabble alike. Even the 
Parliament was slow to acknowledge the 
right to differ. Whilst a party was forming 
for the ‘‘relief of tender consciences,” a book 
was brought to the attention of the House, 
“Concerning Toleration of all Sorts of 
Religion,” by one Roger Williams. It was 
ordered to be publicly burned by the common 
hangman, at Paul’s Church Yard, Cheapside, 
and the Exchange. The book suffered a 
similar fate at the hands of the Congrega- 
tionalists in New England. Wallington 
noted as a matter of surprise that some 
members of the wealthier classes went in 
their carriages to the heretofore hidden and 
despised Conventicles. It was courageous, 
but for twenty years Barbon bore the brunt 
of publicity behind his conspicuous windows 
at the Lock and Key in the most crowded 
of the London streets ; and in spite of mobs 
and window smashings, the church that 
walked with him was a continual object lesson 
of a successful claim for freedom of worship. 

When Cromwell summoned the Conven- 
tion Parliament of 1653 “of known men, 
fearing God, and of approved integrity,” 
Barbon accepted the nomination as one of 
the members for the City of London. The 
lay pastor of the Lock and Key was 
certainly a known man (“man of repute” 
was the term sometimes used), and was fairly 
entitled to be included in a remarkable 
group of eminent men. Of theone hundred 
and forty gentlemen who sat with him were 
Lord Lisle, the eldest son of the Earl of 
Leicester; Colonel Charles Howard, Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, and Sir Edward 
Montague, afterwards respectively Earls of 
Carlisle, Shaftesbury, and Sandwich; Lord 
Eure, of the ancient barony of the Eures of 
Yorkshire ; two Scotch lairds, and the eldest 
son of one; ten baronets or knights ; 
twenty gentlemen by birth without title ; two 
future Lord Mayors of London, a Lord 
Mayor of York, another of Dublin, and a 
score of aldermen and civic magnates; 
Henry Cromwell, soon to become the 
popular Governor of Ireland; Henry Law- 
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rence, of ancient lineage, the travelled and 
cultured Baptist, afterwards Lord President 
of the Protector’s Councils ; Col. Sydenham, 
the brother of Dr. Sydenham, the founder 
of the Royal Society ; Lockhart of Lee, who 
as Cromwell’s ambassador to France “ had 
marvellous influence with Cardinal Mazarin;” 
the renowned Admiral Blake, and Monk, 
afterwards Duke of Albemarle; Major- 
Generals Lambert, Fleetwood, Harrison, 
and Hewson ; and others, the greater portion 
of whom were either then or afterwards lords 
of the manor, high sheriffs of counties, or 
justices of the peace. 

Clarendon, describing this Parliament, 
states that “in a word, they were a pack 
of weak, senseless fellows”; and Hume, 
that “the far greater part were low mechanics 
—the very dregs of the fanatics ! ” 

Taking an active, although not a leading, 
part in discussing the thirty-three Acts which 
passed the House and became law during its 
sittings, and in the attempted legislation for 
the further reformation of the law and the 
settlement of religion, Barbon took the side 
of Harrison on the question of the retention 
of tithe, and was one of the majority on a 
division (56 noes, 54 ayes) resulting in favour 
of abolition, thus wrecking for a time the 
policy of Cromwell. He took little, if any, 
part in politics during the time of the Pro- 
tectorate, continuing uninterruptedly in the 
pastorship of his church at the Lock and 
Key, and doubtless attending to his parish 
and business duties. When the Baptist 
churches published their declaration in 1654, 
twenty-three of the subscribers were of “ the 
church that walks with Mr. Barbone.” But 
he was profoundly stirred by the revival of 
the Royalist party in 1659, entered into 
politics again, was appointed Comptroller of 
Sequestrations, a considerable branch of the 
civil service during the Commonwealth, and 
headed the movement in London which 
resulted in the Great Petition from the City 
to Parliament for the Preservation of the 
Good Old Cause. At the bar of the House 
it was presented by Mr. Barbon. Addressing 
the Speaker he said they were come as 
lovers of the good old cause, such as are 
lovers of justice, righteousness, and freedom. 
“ There were many subscriptions—he might 
say thousands—the petitioners representing 
the good old cause of civil and religious 
liberty.” The House having returned thanks 
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for their good intentions, Monk wrote to the 
Parliament forthwith, expostulating with it 
for giving too much countenance to “ that 
furious zealot and his adherents.” 

Barbon was not to be cowed. He went 
on a committee to wait upon Lord Fleet- 
wood; but that aspiring General was already 
in disgrace, and the Commonwealth days 
were over. -Summoned before the Council 
of State, the pastor of the Lock and Key was 
required to answer some matters objected 
against him, the 
result being that 
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after the Restoration, and was buried in 
Bunhiil Fields, the last resting-place of many 
another well-known Nonconformist. 

Whether Barbon continued in business 
after his release is conjectural. Judging from 
his portrait in the Print Room of the British 
Museum (here reproduced), his latter years 
were spent on the work of the ministry ; for he 
is dressed like a puritan divine, with a broad 
white collar over a black gown, a skull-cap 
covering his scanty hair. He has a peaked 

beard and mous- 
tache after the 
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narrow forehead, 
prominent 
features, except 
chin, which is 
small and taper- 
ing, and a 


thoughtful, but 
not sour, eX- 
pression. Pro- 
bably he was 
still a man of 
some means. 
His son, Dr. 
Nicholas _ Bar- 
bon, was the 


well-known pro- 
jector of street 
improvements in 
Soho, the open 
space next Ger- 
ard Street, New- 
port Market, 
being known as 
Barbon Square 
in the reign of 








and Five Mile 
Acts of the re- 


stored monarchy. He never returned to 
the Lock and Key. In 1662 there was 
an order, on a petition from “ Sarah 


Barebones,” praying for the release on 
bail of her husband, confined a prisoner 
for many months, and so ill that he must 
perish unless released, and to remove him 
to Crane Court, close by his old house in 
Fleet Street. The petition must have been 
successful, for after the Great Fire of 1666 he 
appeared before the judges to settle the 
boundaries and rights of his property in 
Crane Court. He lived for twenty years 


George II. Dr. 
Barbon was 
M.P. for Bramber, and one of the founders 
of the Phoenix, the first fire insurance com- 
pany in London. He has suffered from 
the same misrepresentations as his father. 
It was stated that he had been christened, 
“Tf Christ had not died for thee thou 
hadst been damned”; and as the doctor’s 
morals were said to be none of the best, 
he was familiarly known as “ Damn’d Bare- 
bones.” Is it not written in the pages of 
Hume ? 
Carlyle wrote: “The history of mankind 
is the history of its great men. ‘To find 
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out these, clear the dust from them, and 
place them on their proper pedestals, is 
the true function of the historian.” 
There is yet much to be done in 
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clearing the characters of the prominent 
men of the Commonwealth from the 
sneers and misrepresentations of prejudiced 
writers. 





A VANISHED RACE 


By J. DEANE HILTON 


OWN a vista of more than six and 
thirty varied years, I look back 
to the silent days, the hushed 
Sabbaths of my childhood. The 

words Sunday and Sabbath were never used 
by us; the day of rest was called “ First 
Day.” 

I can remember being led, soon after I 
was able to walk, through the clean, brick- 
paved streets of the South Coast town where 
we lived, to the Friends’ Meeting House, 
which stood back from the street behind a 
high flint wall. In front of the building, 
just inside the wall, was a beautifully-laid 
piece of turf, under which reposed the dead, 
their resting-places unmarked by any white 
headstones ; ancestors of mine lay here too. 
On this piece of greensward, and on the 
gravel pathway, the congregation used to 
assemble and exchange greetings in that soft 
well-modulated Quaker tone, the like of 
which I have never heard among other 
people. Here were tall, grave men, with 
hats of extreme glossiness and of spacious 
brim, with coat-collars, too, turned up. This 
turning up of the collar was held to be a 
kind of hall-mark of consistency. Any 
Friend appearing with his collar worn in the 
prevailing fashion would have been under 
suspicion of going with the multitude, 
bound straight for Vanity Fair, so to 
speak. 

How exquisitely clean these elderly 
Quakers looked, with their snowy linen and 
silver hair! It seems to me that I never 
see such spotless old men now in these days 
of many soaps. These men, with their 
kindly, stoical faces, and their restrained 
manner, were historically interesting, for 
they were the last of the Puritans—speak- 
ing in the larger sense, for their sect was 
one of the outgrowths of Puritanism. 


Here were calm Quaker matrons, with 
pure, spiritual faces, and “quiet eyes,” 
whose voices, so sweet and purring, dropped 
musically on the ear, and whose dresses of 
silk or satin rustled like dry autumn leaves 
when they moved. 

Here were young girls in plain dresses of 
silk, white, brown, or slate-coloured; girls 
with fresh, delicate faces, and downcast eyes. 
These maidens often proved more dangerous 
than their sisters in fashionable garb. Their 
charms were half concealed by their deep 
silken bonnets, their glances were coy, their 
voices most excellently low. They were fatally 
attractive, being superlatively maidenly, com- 
pletely feminine. Girls of this type moved 
Byron to respectful verse and Lamb to 
eloquent prose. One cannot imagine those 
young doves in these hustling days of golf- 
ing and cycling. The world has moved too 
swiftly for them, they have been whirled 
away and forgotten. 

The time of pleasant intercourse and 
friendly greetings outside the Meeting House 
was but brief. Quakers were ever punctual 
folk, seldom coming too early for an ap- 
pointment, never too late; while half-past 
ten was still chiming, every one was seated 
on the plain, unvarnished benches, and the 
meeting commenced. In those days the 
separation of the sexes was rigidly enforced, 
and the custom still survives in some meet- 
ings ; the women sat on the right hand, the 
men on the left. I believe the practice had 
its origin in the days of the persecution. 
When the meetings were liable to be vio- 
lently broken up by savage mobs, the men 
sat near the entry, so as to bear the brunt 
of the attack. We entered without removing 
our hats, for Quakers pay no respect to any 
building, heads are only uncovered during 
prayer. This etiquette of the hat has always 
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been insisted on with peculiar tenacity ever 
since the foundation of the sect. 

There are some sounds heard in child- 
hood which are never forgotten; a chance 
word, the scent of a flower, the tone of a 
voice, will recall them with extraordinary 
vividness. The moan of the sea, the sigh- 
ing of the wind among the trees in the old 
garden, the sleepy caw-caw of rooks, are 
indelible memories. I can hear still the 
delicate rustle of silks and satins, as the 
Quaker ladies took their seats, the sounds 
gradually dying down into perfect stillness. 
I can remember the faint subtle perfume of 
camphor and sandal-wood that floated over 
from where they sat. 

I cannot candidly say that these meetings 
were anything but a bitter trial to me. 
There may be some children of four or five 
not of a mercurial disposition, as I unfor- 
tunately was, who may be able to make 
good spiritual use of an hour and a half or 
two hours of silence. I could not. Look- 
ing back to those long mornings, I feel again 
the old dreary headache, induced by staring 
at the blank white wall, the pain of the hard 
wooden seat, the galling fetters of conven- 
tion that held every limb quite still. I feel 
an intense pity for the small child I once 
was, a little bundle of aches and pains and 
haunting fancies ! 

The stillness was absolute. These people 
seemed to have subdued nature ; there was 
no coughing, no sneezing; sixty or eighty 
human beings sat as if carved in stone or 
sunk in a state of catalepsy. Had I been 
asked in those days how long the meeting 
lasted, I wonder what my answer would 
have been. I knew it only lasted between 
breakfast and dinner; but, ah me! only a 
child knows how slowly time can pass. To 
me it was like a foretaste of eternity. There 
are Quakers’ meetings now; but how dif- 
ferent! There is nothing like the awful, 
deathlike stillness I remember nearly forty 
years ago. I believe some of the men used 
to pass the whole time without either cross- 
ing or uncrossing their legs; their limbs 
had the happy power of not going to 
sleep. 

In this deep, solemn hush, even in the 
breathless days of August, there was no 
surreptitious slumber. The heavy, regular 
breathing of a person in sleep would have 
directed attention to the offender imme- 


diately. What was a child to do in this 
hideous blank, this barren interval? Sleep 
came to me at all times reluctantly; I had 
no temptation to sin in that direction. I 
stared at the bare, whitewashed wall, where 
the sunbeams and the shadows of waving 
trees sometimes played, at the ceiling, at the 
silent people, wondering if any earthly sound 
could make them start or turn round, till the 
meeting broke up. I listened to the distant 
murmur of the sea, and to the cawing of 
rooks, the sounds coming sleepily and faintly 
from afar. 

Facing the congregation were two raised 
benches, one for office-holders—elders and 
overseers ; and the other, the higher one, 
for recorded ministers. The Quakers stand 
alone in some respects: they have no paid 
priesthood; they have never persecuted ; 
they have always accorded equal rights to 
wonien ; the ministers of the society are of 
both sexes. 

Sometimes, at rare intervals, one of these 
ministers would feel constrained to deliver 
an impromptu address. Coming, as they 
did, to the meeting totally unprepared, their 
sermons naturally lacked arrangement and 
polish, their merit lay in their deep earnest- 
ness. Frequently a minister would deal 
with a subject that had been engaging the 
thoughts of the major portion of the con- 
gregation. This appositeness was accepted 
by many as direct evidence of Divine inspira- 
tion ; modern science would doubtless ascribe 
it to telepathy. The ministers of those days 
were all elderly or old ; born in the closing 
years of the last century, they spoke in that 
peculiar quavering sing-song voice which 
distinguished the old-time Quakers ; some 
passages were intoned, though not musically. 
When any one “appeared in supplication,” 
we all stood up and remained standing till 
the prayer was over. 

I remember enduring an agony of shame 
and remorse one winter morning. Un- 
happily for me, I wore a cape long enough 
to conceal my idle hands. As soon as silence 
had fallen on the meeting, and when my 
thoughts ought to have been occupied with 
matters of greater moment, I had the sinful 
audacity to take three marbles from my 
pocket. Fora long time I revelled in the 
guilty luxury of handling them in secret. I 
had forgotten the text, “ Be sure your sin 
will find you out.” It did; one of those 
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wretched marbles escaped from my grasp. 
My heart began to beat tumultuously. The 
marble was somewhere on my lap, I knew ; 
but I dared not lift my cape to look for it. 
Very cautiously I began to grope about for 
it; if it dropped 1 was lost, disgraced for 
ever. I was soon freed from the pain of 
suspense; the marble bounced on the bare 
boards, and then, the floor having a slight 
slope, rolled with loud accusing sound the 
whole length of the building. Oh, the 
shame of it! to be found guilty of the 
heinous crime of playing with marbles during 
meeting! No one stirred, not a look was 
directed towards me; but I knew that my 
small personality was in the thoughts of 
every one present—a wicked, profane little 
figure. I don’t believe it is in the power of 
any human being, male or female, to blush 
deeper than I did. I doubt if any one 
outside the Spanish Inquisition ever felt 
more uncomfortable. 
years of more than ordinary trouble and 
storm that have passed since then, I have 
never, I am thankful to say, done anything 
that has caused me to feel the horror and 
remorse of that moment. I had no other 
punishment than that of a guilty conscience, 
and a sense of bitter humiliation. My 
parents never referred to the incident ; they 
had a tender recollection of their 
childish days. 

I will not deal here with the spiritual effect 
of silent worship as practised by the Quakers. 
That it was good mental and physical dis- 
cipline I have not a doubt. It is an 
excellent thing to be able to sit still and 
wait without getting into a fume of fretful- 
ness. Those early penances taught me 
patience. I have had to wait for many 
things, and have done it with no feelings of 
angry rebellion. I have always been able to 
sink at will into a state of reverie, and to 
compel day-dreams more vivid than any 
visions of the night ; this power has abridged 
time, has even made travelling by the South 
Eastern Railway endurable. 

I cannot say how silence has affected 
others ; I hope my case is singular. The long 
silent meetings led me to cultivate my imagin- 
ation to follow in fancy strange quests and 
perilous adventures. 

With the gentle old race of Quakers have 
vanished the silent meetings, sunk into 
deeper silence. They would be an ana- 
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chronism in these blatant days. Forty years 
ago the Society was gradually dying out; 
there was no increase from without, and the 
rule of disownment for marrying out, rigidly 
enforced, caused a continual waste. The 
Society of Friends was dwindling, but passing 
away in dignity, still clinging to the outward 
observances, to the peculiar dress and speech, 
which made it a picturesque and interesting 
survival, still claiming the respect of other 
sects, also of the non-religious’ public—for 
Quakers were charitable, kindly, generally 
cultured, and tolerant to all. The old order 
has changed : without sacrificing the essential 
principles of the founders of Quakerism, the 
members of to-day have altered their practice. 
The distinctive dress has almost entirely 
gone, the “ plain language ” is fast falling out 
of usage. The Friends have engaged ex- 
tensively in mission work; the rule of Gis- 
ownment for marrying out is a dead letter ; 
people from the highways and hedges have 
been admitted into membership ; the Bible is 
read in meetings for worship, and at some 
meetings instrumental music is permitted. 
The new members, so freely admitted, will 
never mellow into the old dignified, reticent 
kind of Quakers ; they are no more able to 
appreciate the beauty of silence than 
Methodists. The society is increasing its 
membership, and increasing in noise. The 
old stately race has vanished. Golden silence 
has been given up, and a silver currency has 
come into use. 

The Quakers of old time lived a life of 
silent protest against luxury and extravagance 
of every description, against frivolity, against 
the senseless chatter of party politics, and all 
that Carlyle denounced under the head of 
“stump oratory.” The modern Quaker 
accepts a baronetcy when he can get it, 
plays football, and rows in inter-University 
boat-races. Good things all of these, doubt- 
less ; but evidence that Quakers have joined 
the throng. 

Around some customs the picturesque 
simplicity of the old days still lingers. A 
Quaker wedding is, as it ever was, a mere 
public declaration made by a man and a 
woman at a meeting for worship. They 
make a solemn promise in the presence of 
their Maker, without the intervention of a 
priest or of any other human being whatso- 
ever. 

The ceremony is not preceded by the 
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publication of banns. It would be an- 
nounced after a meeting for worship a few 
weeks previously “ that there was an inten- 
tion of marriage” between certain parties. On 
the appointed day Friends would assemble, 
taking their seats in silence. The contracting 
parties sat side by side facing the congregation, 
supported by their relatives on either side. 
Perhaps to a lady not Quaker born and bred 
this would be something of an ordeal; but the 
old-fashioned Quaker maidens were distin- 
guished by a sweet serenity, a perfect self-pos- 
session that nothing could shake. They in- 
herited the composure of the steadfast martyrs 
to principle, who suffered and died for 
Quakerism. The deep silence of the waiting 
time, the cold simplicity of the house of 
prayer, the rigid self-restraint of the people 
gathered together were more impressive than 
I can describe; to many minds the effect 
was more solemn than any produced by 
grand architecture, rich vestments, and the 
strains of music. The mental vision was 
unclouded, and looked straight at essentials. 
Here was vindicated the cardinal Quaker 
principle that the way to God is open to all, 
that the Father speaks to the heart of man 
without the aid of a priestly interpreter. 
Here in the silence the sacredness of the 
bond about to be entered into was recognised 
in the fullest significance. 

Without any prompting, the man rose, 
and taking the woman by the hand, said: 
“ Friends, I take this my friend—to be my 
wife, promising by Divine assistance to be to 
her a loving and faithful husband till it shall 
please God by death to separate us.” The 
woman made a similar declaration, and, after 
signing the certificate on the table before 
them, the pair were legally married. No ring 
is used in the ceremony, but as a concession 
to custom it is always worn; it is usually 
placed on the bride’s finger by the hus- 
band before leaving the building. Seldom 
were the meetings held in total silence: a 
few words of exhortation were spoken or a 
prayer offered up by one of the ministers 
present, either before or after the declaration. 
How beautiful were the little sermons of 
those old Quaker ladies! They always 
appeared to speak with reluctance, with 
trembling modesty, as though overcoming 
natural diffidence with difficulty. Nothing 
aggressive was here, no usurping of men’s 
functions: their preaching was acceptable 
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because of its true womanliness. ‘They were 
gentle pleaders, not the most hideous mon- 
strosities in the world, masculine women. 
They have almost passed away now; no 
amount of training would ever have made 
them New Women. 

Although theold procedure is still followed, 
the ceremony is now robbed of much of its 
effect by the conventional attire of the con- 
tracting parties. The bride is veiled, her dress 
is ornamented with flowers ; the bridegroom, 
alas! carries a shiny, narrow-brimmed hat, 
and wears spats. The whole affair strikes 
one as incongruous. It was vastly different 
thirty or forty years ago. 

The salient characteristics of the old 
Quakerism were silence, self-restraint, de- 
votion to duty. It was the endeavour of 
Friends to live Christianity every day in the 
week ; they attached no special sanctity to 
the Sabbath. While regarding “ First Day” 
as one set apart for rest and spiritual re- 
freshment, they held that what was wrong on 
that day was wrong on all others; their 
Sabbath lasted through the week. 

I have spoken of marriage, when hope 
and gladness are at their highest; let me 
also describe a farewell service among the 
Quakers. It was pleasant summer weather. 
An old lady had “ entered into rest,” as the 
quaint phrase goes. She had died full of 
years and honour. The burial ground in 
the town was closed ; interments took place 
at a cemetery belonging to the Society, 
situated a few miles along the coast—a piece 
of ground made sacred by the dead, sancti- 
fied by the loving memories, by the tears of 
the living, but consecrated by no human 
ritual. ‘The mourners drove to the burial- 
ground in ordinary carriages, for there was 
no outward display of sorrow, no hired 
trappings of woe, such manifestations being 
out of harmony with the tenets of the 
Society. Friends assembled in the small 

meeting-house on the ground, the coffin being 
placed on tressels within sight of all. The 
relatives and friends of the dead took their 
places, and waited in reverent silence. Can 
anything be more deeply moving, more 
awfully impressive than this silent sorrow, 
so pregnant with unutterable thoughts ? 
They are here together, the quick and the 
dead, silent and still; yet a few years, and 
they shall be united in the stillness that is 
eternal. Lives of self-restraint and discipline 
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made the Quakers outwardly stoical, never 
cold at heart. Sometimes Nature would 
melt the frost of habit, and sobs broke the 
heavy silence. A recorded minister spoke a 
few words of comfort, and hope, and faith in 
immortality. The coffin is borne out, and 
we gather round the grave while it is being 
lowered. The solemn stillness is unbroken, 
save for the deep voice of the ocean ; the 
monotonous beat of waves on the beach 
seems to take an added note of mournful- 
ness and regret. Kneeling beside the open 
grave, an old friend of the one at rest puts 
up a prayer, asking for strength and patience, 
and that the lesson sent us may not be 
forgotten. 

It is over; we must dry our eyes and 
turn again to our work. The sunlight is 
bright upon the waves, the breeze comes 
sweetly o’er the downs, the hurrying town 
is full of noise and business, the world 
spins on unheedingly. We take up our 
burden once more, and wait in patience 
till the message comes for us too, and 
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our friends are summoned to follow us 
here. 


The race I remember has vanished ; it is 
wonderful that it lived till past the middle of 
this century; it would have no place in 
these fretful, jangling times. But its mes- 
sage of Quakerism has been spoken to the 
ages. I cannot believe that it will be per- 
mitted to die utterly. The quiet grey folk 
of plain, thrifty lives, of thoughtful benevo- 
lence, of devoted industry have passed from 
among us. Silence has become impossible, 
yet the hush of the old restful days is a 
pleasant and an inspiring memory. It is to 
be questioned whether there will ever be 
again in England a sect, which was also a 
community, quite like the Quakers, preaching 
by example the gospel of simplicity, protest- 
ing against formalism in religion, against 
luxury and self-indulgence in daily life. It 
was a survival from the age of realities, 
testifying in the “empty day” of frivolity 
and shams. Reguiescat in pace. 
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THIRD PAPER—PHARAOH AND PHARAOHISM 


By JAMES WELLS, D.D., AutHor oF “ TRAVEL-PICTURES FROM PALESTINE” 


GYPTIAN ex- 
plorers are now 
loosing seals that 


have remained 
untouched for more than 
3000 years, and are ex- 
citing the hope of surpris- 
ing revelations of the life 
of ancient Egypt. We 
are told that the tomb 
and remains of Menes, the founder of the 
Egyptian monarchy, have been discovered, 
and that our knowledge of Egyptian history 
will now be revolutionised. Most scholars 
have hitherto regarded him as a myth. In 
April last, the mummies of eight kings were 
discovered in the cemetery of Thebes, that 
huge storehouse of antiquities. Of these 
kings some reigned before and some after 
Moses. We are probably on the eve of 
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the most interesting additions to the history 
of ancient Egypt. One can easily under- 
stand how Miss Edwards found Egyptology 
more fascinating than successful novel- 
writing. 

This article offers a specimen of the way 
in which the ancient Egyptians, as if by 
magic, are now introduced tous. Would our 
readers care for the short story of Ramses II., 
the ancient Egyptian of whom we know most ? 
(His name used to be spelt Rameses, but 
recent writers have shortened it.) As the 
Book of Exedus covers more than eighty 
years, there are probably three Pharaohs 
in it. Ramses II. was the second of these, 
the son of Seti I. and the father of Mene- 
phthah. About this the experts are prac- 
tically unanimous. Brugsch says: ‘“ The 
Pharaoh of the oppression can be no other 
than Ramses II.” Mariette says, “ That 
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Moses lived under Ramses II. is an estab- 
lished fact acquired by science.” One fears, 
however, that these experts may carry identi- 
fication too far. The materials for his history 
are ample beyond all precedent, and almost 
beyond conception. ‘They cover miles and 
countless acres ; they are scattered over Egypt 
from the Great Sea to the second cataract. 
They offer no temptations to historical 
critics, for the most of them cannot have 
been tampered with, as they are graven two 
or three inches deep in the hardest granite. 


I. THE Man, 


He flourished between 1400 and 1300 
B.c. When a boy of eleven or twelve, he was 
made his father’s colleague. His education 
was steeped in religion. He appears on the 
monuments as literally the suckling of Athor, 
the mother goddess, and also as offering a 
golden statuette of himself to Osiris, while 
his father by his side makes an offering of 
Ma, the emblem of justice. Complete dedica- 
tion to the gods and dependence on the 
gods were the leading ideas of his upbringing. 
His body was shaped in the noblest mould ; 
tall and athletic; broad shouldered ; with 
large eyes, and an aquiline nose which, as 
some think, resembles Napoleon’s. His face 
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is strikingly like his father’s, and has that 
expression of refinement, sweetness, and 
Olympian calm which his people regarded as 
eminently king-becoming. It was probably 
his sister or daughter who saved Moses. He 
lived chiefly at Tanis or Zoan, a royal paradise 
in or near Goshen. The monuments supply 
ever so many “ personals” about him. For 
example, we know the names of his favourite 
horses, and of his poet-laureate, Pentaur, 
whose literary style, Brugsch says, is remark- 
ably like that of Moses. He survived the 
diamond jubilee of his reign by seven years. 
Some say that he reached the age of ahundred, 
others of eighty. He died in the month of 
May, as we know from the lotus blossoms in 
his funeral wreaths. They are preserved ina 
frame, and their colour is still “‘as blue as a 
forget-me-not.” His mummy was discovered 
in 1881. It lies ina glass case in the museum 
at Cairo. The world can hold few objects 
more impressive than that mummy. Its 
skin is not much more wizened than that of 
some men you meet in the street—so admir- 
ably have the embalmers done their work. 
His face is not much marred, while his body 
is of perfect proportions, and his teeth are 
still white. But he was a sufferer from gout 
and rheumatism, for his joints are swollen. 
His ears are pierced for ornaments, like those 
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of a sailor or woman. His face is clean 
shaven, though an invalid’s white beard had 
grown upon it during his last sickness, The 
Egyptians gave great attention to shaving. 
Joseph had to be shaven before he could see 
Pharaoh. Heaps of Egyptian razors are found 
in the museums. The little hair that was 
left Ramses is carefully dyed red or auburn, 
and the yellow pomade of his last toilet is 
still upon it. “His very looks,” one has 
said, “ frown oppression.” The traveller who 
tarries by that glass case may easily feel as if 
he had been really presented to Ramses II. 
—so deeply have Pharaoh’s actual features 
been stamped upon his imagination. Ancient 
history here is not a half-dream. If the bodies 
of Jacob and Joseph were as well embalmed, 
we may yet know their features nearly as well 
as Benjamin and Manasseh ever did. 


II. THe Kino. 


Ramses II. was one of the greatest of the 
Pharaohs. He was surnamed “ the Great,” 
and “‘ the Conqueror,” and was called Sesostris 
by the Greeks. Under him Egypt rose to 
the summit of its prosperity, and then, like 
its favourite emblem, the lotus flower, it 
began to decay. He wore on his brow, like 
a miner’s lamp, the erect ureus or asp. A 
true symbol of his power, for the asp could 
surely and swiftly kill its enemies, and it was 
erect as ready to strike. The vulture and 
the sparrow-hawk—the characteristic birds of 
Egypt—were also royal emblems. Egypt 
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was then under a perfect despotism: its 
language had no words for “freedom” or 
“the people.” The genius of its govern- 
ment is revealed in Cleopatra’s exclamation, 
“or Ill unpeople Egypt!” and also in 
Genesis xii. 44, “ And Pharaoh said unto 
Joseph, I am Pharaoh, and without thee 
shall no man lift up his hand or foot in all 
the land of Egypt.” Lord Cromer said 
lately, “‘ Prince and peasant are now equal in 
the eyes of the law for the first time in the 
history of Egypt.” Future historians will pro- 
bably rank that among the noblest achieve- 
ments of our century. 

Ramses II. had a large fleet with which 
he made the Mediterranean “an Egyptian 
lake ;” and he anticipated Lesseps, for he 
cut a canal from the Nile to the Gulf of 
Suez. Its direction can still be distinctly 
traced by the side of the modern one. Very 
likely this was a part of the “service with 
rigour ”—the corvee—which embittered the 
lives of the Israelites, who had to work under 
a pitiless sun and without any sanitary 
arrangements (Exodus i. 13 and 14). This 
Pharaoh was a great warrior, and his monu- 
ments prove the truth of the saying that men 
praise their butchers more than their bene- 
factors. His most famous battles were 
fought in Syria with the Hittites—* the vile 
Khita,” as he calls them, a race often met 
with in the Bible. This campaign is pictured 
on the monuments and celebrated by Pentaur, 
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his laureate, in the oldest known heroic 
poem in the world. The accounts of it are 
found to be geographically correct. They 
also bear distressing witness to that awful 
cruelty which separated ancient from modern 
times. We see heaps of the hands and 
tongues of the slain and the prisoners. 
Ramses II. thus describes his impossible 
prodigies on the battle-field: “The whole 
world made way before the strength of my 
arm ; I was alone, no one was with me ; the 
warriors stopped ; 
they retreated on 
seeing my deeds.” 
Like the Greek 
basileus,the Cesars, 
and the Sultans, 
Ramses II. was 
High Priest as well 
as king. Church 
and State were one, 
and the kingdom 
was, in the highest 
sense, a theocracy. 
All religious offer- 
ings were made by 
Pharaoh or in his 
name. On the 
monuments he ap- 
pears as the only 
worshipper. 


III. THe BUILDER. 


He was by far 
the greatest builder 
the world has seen. 
Like the kings in 
Mesopotamia and 
the Roman em- 
perors, he had an 
insatiable mania for 
building, but he 
could gratify it more than they could. Like 
them, he was devoted to the extravagant, 
the showy, and the enormous. ‘“ He made 
Egpyt anew,” Brugsch says. Half of all 
the Egyptian buildings that remain are 
ascribed to him. His buildings are found from 
the sea to Wady Halfa, a distance of nearly 
one thousand miles. Many of them dazzle 
the imagination and confound our architects. 
They have survived for more than thirty 
centuries and are still among the wonders of 


the world. The rock-hewn temple of Abu 
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Simbel—between the first and second cata- 
racts—is, says Brugsch, “an immortal and 
incomparable work. It dwarfs all modern 
buildings and excels all we can imagine.” 
Its statues of Ramses II. are sixty-six feet 
high. Tanis in “the field of Zoan” (now 
San) was his chief royal residence. Dr. 
Petrie discovered there the largest statue 
ever sculptured by man. Its toe is as large 
as a man’s body. Similar “ miracles in 
stone ” are numberless. An avenue of great 
sphinxes, two miles 
long, leads from 
the Nile to the 
Temple of Karnak, 
which was “among 
temples what the 
Great Pyramid is 
among tombs.” 
Every one of the 
sphinxes holds a 
statue of Ramses 
II. Two colossal 
statues of this 
Pharaoh lie in the 
sand at Memphis 
near the Pyramids. 
Each is sculptured 
out of one block 
of granite and 
weighs nearly nine 
hundred tons. Its 
toe is three feet 
and its foot is five 
feet across. One 
of the pair belongs 
to our nation ; but 
our nation is not 
able to bring it 
home. How could 
the ancient Egyp- 
tians bring such 
mountains of stone 
hundreds of miles, and erect them on their 
pedestals with perfect precision? Modern 
science has not yet supplied a satisfactory 
answer to this question. 

This Pharaoh was also the greatest of 
brick-makers. Millions of his bricks are 
scattered over Egypt, each bearing his stamp. 
Our artist has given a specimen of one 
from a brick in the British Museum. It 
represents what is called the “cartouche” of 
Ramses II., that is, a frame enclosing his 
name. With such bricks he built the treasure 
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RAMSES II. AS A WARRIOR 


cities of Pithom and Raamses, the latter bear- 
ing hisname. It is believed that Naville has 
discovered Pithom: it is very near the battle- 
field of Tel-el-Khebir. The buildings there 
are all of brick, with an opening only on the 
roof, through which the grain was poured. 
They must have been granaries or magazines 
like those which are sculptured on the monu- 
ments. They were on the frontier, and 
would thus serve for the supply of the army. 
Of the bricks found at Pithom Naville 
says, ‘‘ Many of them are made with straw, 
or with fragments of reeds, of which traces 
are still to be seen; and some are of Nile 
mud without any straw at all. In the lowest 
courses the bricks are well made; in the 
higher courses, rough straw and rushes are 
in the bricks ; in the last courses, neither.” 
Add to this the .statement of Diodorus, 
that Pharaoh put an inscription on each of 
his buildings, intimating that it had been 
erected by captives and that not one native 
Egpytian had been employed 
on the work, and you will feel 
that you have been brought 
very near the scenes in the 
Book of Exodus. One can 
find sermons and illustrations 
in these bricks, and can appre- 
ciate what Ebers calls the 
“ Egypticity ” of Genesis and 
Exodus. 

Here is one specimen of 
the many touches of local 
truth in the Bible. Turning 
a corner one day at Thebes, 
I could scarcely believe the 


witness of my eyes. I had before me a 
company of scantily clad brickmakers who 
seemed to have just emerged from the 
sacred page or stepped down from the 
monuments, and become alive and magnified 
to life size. In every particular the resem- 
blance seemed to be complete. ‘Taskmasters 
stood over them with whips, though these 
whips were merely a survival of bygone 
days of bondage, as the new laws forbid 
scourging. 


IV. THe Boaster. 


The Builder was inspired by the Boaster. 
His masterpieces were temples; but they 
displayed his pride rather than his piety, if 
Pope be correct : 


Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name. 


His character is as clearly defined as that 
of Hamlet or Falstaff. He reached the ne 
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plus ultra of self-intoxicated 
arrogance. His palace was a 
town; an army of musicians 
stood behind the trees in his 
garden; a staff of gardeners 


constantly watered the grass ; 
O clouds of incense arose from 


his table as from an altar; his 

* magnificence went far beyond 

all our dreams. His Titanic 

pride was fostered in many ways. 
His father had petted him, and 
made him co-regent when a 
mere boy. His land was the 
richest under the sun, yielding 
every year a threefold harvest, 
and it seemed to owe no de- 
pendence on God or man. 
The cataracts, the sea, and 
the deserts were bulwarks worth a hundred 
armies ; and the Nile seemed to guarantee 
eternal abundance and dominion. Was he 
not the foremost man in all the world, and 
were not the achievements of his land great 
beyond all comparison? His sense of 
irresponsible power was never tempered by 
criticism or public opinion, and it was in- 
tensified by surrounding slavery. From the 
cradle to the grave his soul had been filled 
with the arrogance of all the Pharaohs. Then 
he claimed to be literally of divine origin, 
“the son of the Sun,” the equal of the gods, 
and even the chief of them, and the dispenser 
of eternal life. He appears in this position 
on the monuments. His courtiers never 
approached him except with gestures of 
adoration, as if before a present deity. 
They never addressed him without reciting 
a hymn which contained all his divine titles 
and ascribed to him miraculous powers. 
Etiquette required the subject in his pre- 
sence to be awestruck and overwhelmed. 
His tongue fails, his limbs sink, his heart 
refuses to beat, and he knows not whether 
he is dead or alive. No wonder that this 
adoring self-worshipper became a miracle 
of pride, and that his court surpassed 
all Byzantine adulation. His subjects seem 
fully to have believed in his divine powers. 
Nor does this fact defy analogy or explana- 
tion, for fragments of this Egyptian king- 
worship have come down to our own times. 
Michelet shows admirably in his “ Frerich 
Revolution ” how the French, even down to 
the eighteenth century, craved a god-king, 
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an incarnate Messias, to whom they could 
transfer their necessity of trusting and loving, 
and how they made a religion of their patriot- 
ism. Religious instincts, misdirected, naturally 
give to the earthly king what is meant only 
for God. Thus Macaulay and Lecky inform 
us that, even in the last century, learned 
English divines and physicians professed to 
have perfect faith in the healing power of 
the king’s touch, and in the unlimited divine 
right of the king as the Lord’s anointed. 
The Egyptians also had faith in Pharaoh’s 
touch,” and called him “‘ His Holiness.” 
Ramses II. has broken the world’s re- 
cord for self-adoration and self-advertising. 
His life, like Brahma’s, was absorbed in 
the contemplation of his own excellence. 
“There is not a ruin in Egypt or Nubia 
that does not bear his name,” says Mariette. 
His name is met with at almost evey step in 
Egypt. He was also a stupendous plagiarist 
and liar. He usurped and appropriated 
many of the monuments erected by his pre- 
decessors. He often chiselled out his 
father’s name and put his own in its place ; 
and Ramses III., in his turn, did the same. 
Often the trick is revealed by the name of 
the real builder left in some obscure corner. 
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Cleopatra’s Needle, for example, now 
on the Thames Embankment, was 
erected by Thothmes III., who is sup- 
posed to have been the Pharaoh who 
had Joseph as his Premier, but it also 
bears the name of Ramses II. Then, 
the sculptures on the monuments re- 
present our Pharaoh in colossal pro- 
portions, while his sons and generals 
look like Liliputians by his side. He 
has exalted himself in height like the 
cedar of Lebanon (Ezekiel xxxi. 10). 
We may thus believe that Ramses II. 
has excelled all the sons of men, both 
in his quenchless thirst for glory and 
in his gratification of it. 


V. THE REPRESENTATIVE. 


Ramses II. is the perfect type of 
Pharaohism and of Egyptian pride. 
In the Bible he represents God-defying 
self-sufficiency and _ self-exaggeration. 
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Rahab is the poetic name for Egypt 
in the Bible; and it means the proud, 
the blusterer, the braggart, insolence in- 
carnate. Egypt is also likened to the raging 
sea in a storm (Psalms lxxxix. 9, 10), and 
also to the crocodile, leviathan, the whale, 
the great sea-dragon (Psalms lxxxiv. 13, 14; 
Ezekiel xxix. 3, xxxii. 2): horrid pachyder- 
matous monsters, bred and wallowing in 
the slime, stirring up and fouling the waters, 
and cruelly devouring all within reach—true 
emblems of those souls of mud, weltering 
in sense and matter. It represents the 
animal, the brutish man. “The Egyptians 
. + . great in flesh” (Ezekiel xvi. 26)—“ flesh 
and not spirit.” This type is found in all 
nations, but in Pharaoh it rose to the highest 
pitch known among men. 

The Bible presents many other specimens 
of the same class. We may here note the 
uncircumcised Philistines, the full cousins of 
the Egyptians, whose hero is Goliath of Gath, 
defying all the armies of the living God, and 
desiring a champion whose flesh he may give 
to the dogs and vultures. The giants before 
the Flood, Nebuchadnezzar, and “The Man- 
of-the-Earth ” in the Psalms, belong to the 
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same class. But all these are dwarfs along- 
side of Pharaoh. 

Xerxes before his defeat is an interesting 
parallel to Ramses II. How powerfully the 
great Greek poets portrayed his presumptuous 
daring and his more than mortal arrogance ! 
They coined a distinctive name—Aybris— 
for it. The Persian’s overweening conceit 
made him the burden of earth and the eye- 
sore of Heaven, and the gods were concerned 
in humbling him. His godless pride begot 
a dementation which was the token of his 
fast-approaching doom. ‘This was the bur- 
den of these great teachers of Heathendom. 
They earnestly exhorted the prosperous man 
to voyage with lowered sail, to propitiate 
the Nemesis of fortune, to fling into the 
greedy sea a part to save the rest, and 
ever to remember that Heaven loves the 
modest. They commended the example of 
the home-returning Agamemnon, who, depre- 
cating the insolence of prosperity, walked 
softly and refused to don his purple robes. 
But Ramses II. had no such wholesome 
instructors. 

De Quincey, with scathing satire, describes 
the Chinese as the great modern represen- 
tatives of insolence—Aybris—towards the 
whole household of men. Had he lived now 
he would have found in their overthrow a 
justification of the woes uttered against the 
arrogant by Greek tragedy. 

Our security, our material prosperity, our 
military and scientific achievements and our 
world-wide empire expose Britons, the rulers 
of Egypt, to all the temptations which created 
Pharaohism and Cesarism. Is the Christian 
faith to rescue us from these temptations ? 

The irony of history has terribly avenged 
Pharaohism. Proud Egypt, like proud 
Rome, fell a victim to its own prosperity. 
It gives a startling emphasis to the words 
of Holy Writ: “Thou hast broken Rahab 
in pieces as one that is slain.” “ Art 
thou not it (O arm of Jehovah) that hath 
cut Rahab and wounded the dragon ? ” 
All Egypt’s proud capitals are now dust. 
Pharaoh’s chief aim was to have his mummy 
well preserved. ‘To all the Pharaohs these 
words literally apply: “ All the kings of the 
nations . . . lie in glory, every one in his 
own house” (Is. xiv. 18). 

To keep it out of the reach of tomb- 
robbers, the mummy of Ramses II. was put 
into an alien coffin, moved from place to place, 


and at last cast pell-mell with others into 
a hole, where they were discovered and 
partly stripped by robbers. ‘The tombs of 
his chief men have been used by the Arabs 
for houses and byres, and their coffins and 
mummy clothes have supplied fuel. The 
Arab huts have often been perfumed with the 
costly spices which embalmed the mummies. 
But a sterner irony has overtaken Pharaoh’s 
mighty men. At Memphis the traveller 
may see in March the Arabs manuring 
their ground with coloured earth taken from 
the tombs. It is composed of the dust 
of crumbling bones and bricks. ‘ You may 
distinguish,” an old writer says, “men by 
their tombs, but not by their dust.” In 
the Middle Ages the Jews of Alexandria 
sold mummy as medicine. Miss Gordon 
Cumming, in her “ Via Cornwall to Egypt,” 
tells that she saw the people carrying in 
baskets mummy dust from the more famous 
tombs, and putting it into the hold of the 
Nile boats, by which it was carried down to 
the sea. There it was transferred to English 
steamers, sold in London at £6 1os. per 
ton, mixed with guano, and used as a ferti- 
liser. MacCoan’s “Egypt As It Is” describes 
the shipping of mummies for manure during 
the reign of the Khedive Ismail. Laurence 
Oliphant, in his “ Land of Khemi,” informs 
us that Napoleon transported boatloads of 
mummies to Paris. After the novelty had 
worn off, they were packed in the garrets of 
the Louvre Museum. As the odour was 
offensive, the savants wished to get rid of 
them. When graves were dug near the 
Museum for those who fell during the Revo- 
lution of 1830, they secretly buried the 
mummies at night along with the revolu- 
tionists. In 1848 the bones of these 
mummies were unearthed, carried in triumph 
through the streets of Paris, and, after much 
patriotic eloquence, were buried under the 
Column of July. What force these facts 
give to Job’s pathetic question, ‘‘ Man dieth 
and wasteth away . . . and where is he?” 
(Chr. xiv. 10). 

He who nowadays visits Egypt, usually 
visits Palestine also. All the ruins now in 
Egypt represent buildings devoted to religion, 
andall the powers in ancient Egypt guaranteed 
permanence to the Egyptian religion ; and 
yet not one man on the earth professes it 
to-day. In Palestine you do not find one 
single material memorial of the religion of 
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Christ, and yet it now fills the earth. All 
the powers of the world were in favour of 
the one religion and leagued against the 
other. The religion that seemed invincible 
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has perished, while the religion that seemed 
doomed beyond all hope has won over count- 
less millions. After all, it is the meek, not 
the proud, who inherit the earth. 





FATHER’S KNIFE 


By L. G. MOBERLY 


" HEN that is your final decision, 
father ?” 
“ Naturally.” 


The tone was incisive, hard, 
tinged with sarcasm. 

“ Because I cannot see my way to fol- 
lowing the same profession as your own, 
you will—have nothing more to do with 
me?” 

The boy’s tone was quiet and perfectly 
respectful. Even in its boyish ring there 





“Father and son faced each other silently ” 


was a certain curious likeness to the deep 
voice of the man. 

“You put it in one way—I in another,” 
the elder man went on. “J say that if you 
are fool enough not to take advantage of 
what I offer you, I wash my hands of you. 
You may go your own way. I have built 
up with infinite labour one of the best 
practices of the day. I offer you a medical 
education ten thousand times better than 
the one I enjoyed. Eventually my shoes 
will be waiting for you to put 
on. But you turn up your 
nose at the idea of being a 
doctor—tell me you have no 
taste for it, and wish to be an 
artist. Faugh! it makes me 
sick. There is nothing either 
to add or take away from what 
I have already said. Decide 
upon the medical profession— 
your career is made. Decide 
against it—I wash my hands 
of you, as I say. The thing is 
in a nutshell.” 

There was a strange, heavy 
silence in the great doctor’s 
consulting-room. 

The big bronze clock on the 
mantelpiece ticked with dull 
solemn monotony, otherwise the 
stillness remained unbroken. 

From the street outside came 
a cheery sound of passing 
wheels, an errand boy’s gay 
whistle, the distant grinding of 
a barrel organ. 

The faint winter sunlight fell 
softly through the big windows, 
and shot a ray of light upon 
the head of the man at the 
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table, and upon the bright hair of the boy 
who stood beside it. 

Father and son faced each other silently. 

There was the same dogged determination 
to be read on the young face as on the 
older one. 

The man sat back in his chair, his hands 
clasped lightly in front of him. ‘There was 
no movement of the strong well-built form ; 
none of the restlessness which would have 
marked irritability in a man of smaller 
nature. Dr. Guthrie was, in every meaning 
of the word, a big man. His vices, like his 
virtues, had always been on a large scale. 
His mistakes, when he made them, were 
gigantic too. 

Once, in some far-off past, his face must 
have worn the same look of frank generous 
warmheartedness as showed upon the boy’s. 
In the man the broad benevolent brow, the 
generous curve of chin and jaw, were 
neutralised by the thin sarcastic lips, by 
certain lines of hardness which had been 
carved upon his face. 

There was about the boy the same 
quietness as characterised his father; the 
same indomitable strength was evident in 
the very stillness of the attitude. He did 
not fidget from one foot to the ather, in boy 
fashion, nor did he move his hands, or 
even the muscles of his face. 

He looked at his father with clear boyish 
eyes, in which a pathetic wistfulness was the 
only sign that his inward and outward 
equanimity were not quite at one. 

It was he who spoke first, gravely, 
slowly. 

“1’m awfully sorry, father. It isn’t that I 
turn up my nose at being a doctor; it is— 
that—I have no taste for it—in any one 
way, and—lI know that I shall succeed—as 
an artist.” 

Dr. Guthrie shrugged his shoulders. 

He did not speak. His smile was 
withering. 

“ And—father,” the young voice all at 
once took on an appealing note, “all people 
can’t have the same tastes. I wish—-I wish 
I could please you about this, but I know I 
should make a bad doctor, and 1 feel—I 
shall—some day—be a good artist.” 

“The inimitable assurance of youth!” 
Dr. Guthrie laughed. His laugh was not 
pleasant to hear. 

A slow flush crept over the boy’s face. 
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A little flash of something like resentment 
shot into his eyes. But he was silent. 

“] decline to go over the whole ground 
again,” his father’s incisive voice continued. 
‘Your vast experience no doubt influences 
your decision. I hope your future career 
may justify your present assurance. Per- 
sonally I have my doubts. However, I am 
not consulted! Remember—from this mo- 
ment I wash my hands of you entirely. I 
shall pay a small sum yearly into the bank 
to your account. But—lI do not wish you 
to remain at home. You have disappointed 
me too bitterly.” 

**Would you like me to go away to-day, 
father ?” 

“The sooner the better, I should say. 
We do not seem to be likely to agree. It is 
unfortunate.” 

*“T will go now, father—and—and I am 
most awfully sorry I can’t do as you wish. 
I—think perhaps—I’d better just go—and 
pack.” 

“By all means.” The doctor drew a 
sheet of paper towards him, and began to 
write a note, deliberately and carefully. 

The boy looked at him. The wistfulness 
in his eyes deepened, a little sob came 
creeping into his throat. 

He turned suddenly from the table and 
left the room. 

The doctor wrote on without lifting his 
head. 

The note ended and folded, he took an 
envelope from a case beside him, slipped the 
folded sheet into it, addressing it without 
hurry or any sign of unusual emotion. 
You would not have thought, if you had 
seen him, that this man had—a moment 
before—virtually turned his only son out of 
his house. Except for an increased tightening 
of the lips, an emphasised hardness in the 
lines of his face, nothing about him was 
changed. 

He read through a pile of letters awaiting 
answers, and immediately began the work of 
replying to them. 

A quarter of an hour slipped by. 

He had never ceased writing or reading 
letters since the door had closed behind the 
boy. 

Now he glanced up, and looked round his 
table for a piece of sealing-wax, which was 
not forthcoming. He opened two or three 
drawers unavailingly. At the back of the 
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‘* There had been no harshness on the father’s side, no fear on the son’s” 


last he opened, his hand struck against a 
hard object. He drew it out from behind a 
mass of papers, and laid it on the table. 

A curious look crossed his face as he 
glanced at it. It was only a white bone 
knife; an old knife, with one blade gone, 
and the rest rusty and worn. Only an old 
knife ; but the hard lines on the doctor’s 
face seemed to relax strangely as he picked 
it up. Across its whiteness was scrawled in 
ink two words—-“‘ Father’s knife.” 

The doctor held it in his hand, and as he 
looked at it he smiled, and as he smiled he 
sighed. 

How many, many years it was since he 
had even seen the old knife! He had for- 
gotten, entirely, its very existence. Yet how 


the sight of it brought back to his mind the 
day on which he had written those two 
words upon it, with fingers that had 
trembled, whilst his eyes had been dim with 
tears ! 

His eyes dim with tears ? 

Ah! yes. But then it was a long, long 
time ago, when—when he had not been so 
very much older than his boy, who was going 
away to-day. 

All across the long gulf of the years he 
could see again his own boyish self, as he 
had been on the day when, with an out- 
burst of passionate tears, he had stood by 
his dead father’s side, looking down upon 
the kindly face which had always beamed 
for him with a loving smile. 
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FATHER’S KNIFE 


The clever, successful doctor, the hard- 
headed man of the world, eager, ambitious, 
self-seeking, was all at once a boy again, as 
he sat there—his father’s old knife in his 
hand—the winter sunlight streaming in upon 
his head. 

Long-forgotten incidents of his childhood 
and youth came flooding back to his mind, 
trifling details of the old life, when “Father” 
had been the.centre round whom his every 
thought and wish had revolved. 

To please father, to hear the hearty, 
cheery ‘Well done, old fellow” in the kindly 
voice ; to see the blue eyes light up with 
keen pleasure over his boyish achievements, 
these had been his chief happiness. 

He remembered as if it were yesterday 
the eager welcome he had always received 
on his home-coming from school, the smile 
that had never failed to greet him. 

A smile crossed his own face now, as he 
thought of some of his boy peccadilloes, of 
the tender touch of his 
father’s hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“ Well, well, my boy, we 
all make mistakes some- 
times, and then we suffer 
for them, that’s the worst 
of it. We must just see 
that we don’t make the 
same mistakes again, that’s 
all, my son.” 

How pleased and proud 
the dear old man had been 
when his boy had decided 
upon a doctor’s career ! 
The man sitting there, with 
his thoughts away in the 
past, recollected, with a sud- 
den stab of something akin 
to remorse, the quiet words 
that his father had spoken 
to him when he had begun 
his new work, the loving 
smile that had accompanied 
those words : 

“You are going into a 
grand profession, my boy. 
Be great yourself, and make 
your work great. Keep 
always a loving heart. A 
strong head, but a loving 
heart.” 

A loving heart! 
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The doctor turned the knife over in his 
hands. 

A queer little mocking smile stole about 
the corners of his mouth. 

There could be no doubt about his strong 
head. His strength of brain, his hard, 
clear, incisive mind, were proverbial. Life 
had done plenty of hardening for him, he 
thought, smiling again his slow sarcastic 
smile. He was as hard now—as—as the 
well-worn nether millstone! And, after all, 
hardness paid best in the long run. Loving 
hearts were all very well in their way. Hard 
heads made the fortunes, he 

The smile died from his face. 

He fingered the knife with hands that 
showed strange unwonted signs of trem- 
bling. 

It was so very, very long since he had 
thought of his old father, and now remem- 
brance was pouring in upon him like a 
flood. 





‘Come in here, my boy’” 
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Would Ae—would the loving father of his 
youth ever have spoken to Aim as he had 
spoken to-day to his only son? 

There rose before his eyes the little shabby 
study, where he had stood on the day— 
many years ago—when he had told his father 
of his choice of a profession. 

He seemed to see, with eyes that grew 
suddenly dim, the worn curtains, the faded 
paper on the walls, the carpet, whose pattern 
had long ago been trodden away by the rest- 
less patter of the little feet that had run over 
it to “ Father” in every joy and sorrow of 
childhood. He saw again the shabby 
leather of the armchair in which the old man 
sat. 

The loving patient old face, that was lined 
by a long life of many cares and unending 
anxieties, had beamed upon him tenderly. 
There had been no harshness on the father’s 
side, no fear on the son’s. He remembered he 
had sat on the arm of his father’s chair, his 
arm round the old man’s shoulders, his curly 
head laid against the white one beside him— 
his curly head that must have been so very 
like his boy’s bright curls ! 

No difficulties had been thrown in the 
way of his career, though the starting in 
life of many sons had not made his father’s 
purse heavier or the lines on the old face 
fewer. 

But the son’s wishes had not been crossed 
in any way. 

“Very well, my boy,” his father had said, 
he could almost hear the deep voice, “ we 
must do our best to find the money. I like 
you to follow the profession your heart is set 
upon. No man makes a good tinker whose 
soul is bound up in tailoring.” 

And then the old man had laughed 
cheerily. 

The incidents of the morning started up 
before his eyes. 

What had Ae done, when his boy had 
stood before him to discuss his future and 
his career? He was a rich man. Fame, 
fortune, prosperity had been heaped at his 
feet ; and yet he had refused his boy, his one 
boy, the desire of his heart. 

He sat back in his chair, and looked before 
him with eyes that saw nothing. 

What, in God’s name, had made him so 
different from the boy-self he was recalling 
to-day ? 

Why, in old days, he had been as frank 


and generous-natured as—as the boy whose 
slow steps he had heard just now going up 
the great staircase outside his door. He 
had been so like his boy—before—before— 
what ? 

Before the first struggle with Fate had 
made him bitter. 

Before the triumphs of fame and fortune 
and contact with the world had made him 
hard. 

It was a long time since he had been 
eager and boyish, a long, long time! But 
he had been a boy on the day when he had 
written those straggling words—* Father’s 
knife ”—and, all at once, he knew that far 
down under his hardness there was still a 
tender place in his heart. 

He drew his hand across his eyes with a 
quick impatient sigh, then suddenly a smile 
flashed out over his face 

Outside in the street a boy went along, 
whistling a gay little melody. The footsteps 
of the passers-by rang out loudly on the 
pavement in the frosty air. The barrel 
organ ground out another merry waltz. 
Through the big windows the doctor could 
see a soft patch of clear blue sky, the sun- 
shine fell upon his face, and some of the 
hard lines seemed to have been smoothed 
away. 

He caught his breath suddenly. His 
hand closed sharply over the knife he 
held. 

He could hear upon the stairs a slow, 
almost dragging, footfall. 

There was heart-break in the very sound 
of the steps; none of the springing light- 
heartedness which the doctor usually as- 
sociated with his boy’s running up and 
down the house. Something in the little 
desolate sound made the heart of the man at 
the table contract. 

He rose with a curiously impulsive 
gesture, and stepped swiftly across the 
room. 

The dragging steps had just reached the 
bottom of the stairs as the doctor opened 
the study door. 

Father and son faced one another once 
more. 

The boy had his bag in his hand. His 
face was very white, and a little pinched 
look of pain had drawn itself round his lips. 
His eyes met his father’s fully and squarely. 
He held out his hand, 
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SOME FAMOUS DREAMS 


“]’m just going, father,” he said. “I’m 
awfully sorry.” 

The great doctor made one quick step 
forward, and laid his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. 

«“ Come in here, my boy,” he said, drawing 
him into the room, and that queer little 
catch came again in his voice. “It is I that 
have to be sorry. I—have made a mistake. 
You must take your bag upstairs again. Can 
you forgive me, my boy?” 

And the boy, looking into the softened 
face, all at once forgot his years and his 
dignity, and flung his arms round his father’s 
neck. 





It was at the private view of the Academy, 
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the other day, that the great doctor stood 
before the picture of the year, and people 
pointed to his grand white head, and whis- 
pered to one another that this was the father 
of the great artist whose name was in all 
men’s mouths. 

“TI hope you are properly proud of 
your son’s achievement, sir,” a younger 
colleague said to him gaily. And the 
doctor turned with a smile upon his face, 
and answered : 

*¢ Yes, I am afraid there is no doubt about 
my pride. I really believe that it is not 
only a doting old father who thinks that a 
fine picture. Yes, there is no doubt at all 
that I am inordinately, immoderately proud 
of my boy.” 





SOME FAMOUS DREAMS 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By tHe Rev. W. J. FOXELL, M.A., B.Mus. (Lonp.), Minor CANon OF CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL, AUTHOR OF “*Gop’s GARDEN,” “IN A PLAIN Patu,” &c. 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening hymn: “ Nearer my God to Thee" 
Lesson: Gen. xxviii. 10-19 
Text: ‘And Jacob dreamed, and behold a ladder 


set up on the earth, and the top of it reached 
to heaven '""—Gen. xxviii. 12 

THE LADDER 
HEN people are very tired they 
will go to sleep in the strangest 
places. Here was Jacob so 
weary with his day’s journey 
that he was glad, when the sun set, to lie 
down to sleep just where he was in the open 
air and on the hard ground. Yet he soon 
fell asleep although he had nothing more 
comfortable to lay his head upon than a 
hard stone, and nothing softer to rest his 
tired limbs on than the bare earth. How 
different this from the nice warm, comfortable 
bed in which you sleep every night! Still, 
in Jacob’s long life I question whether he 
ever spent a happier night than when he was 
thus sleeping with a stone for a pillow and 

the heavens for curtains. 

What made this night’s sleep so blessed 


to him, so that he must often and often in 
after years have looked back upon it with 
joy? It was the dream he then dreamt. 
He often slept in circumstances of greater 
ease and comfort, but he never had such a 
glorious dream. For no sooner were his 
eyes closed on the solitude and the darkness 
of the night around him than they seemed 
to open upon a sight of dazzling glory. In 
his dream he saw a ladder, higher than any 
ladder he had ever seen before, so high that, 
while the bottom rested on the ground the 
top reached as high as his sight could follow 
it, up to heaven, where God Himself ap- 
peared standing. Nor was it a ladder and 
nothing else; it was a very busy ladder. 
Up and down it in two constant streams of 
radiant brightness the winged and white- 
robed messengers of God, the holy angels, 
were coming and going, hastening to do 
God’s work. The dream showed Jacob 
more clearly than he had ever known before 
that God does not leave those who are His 
chosen servants all alone ; but that He gives 
His angels charge over them. And this 
vision, so full of comfort, came to Jacob just 
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when he stood in most need of help and 
encouragement. Was it not a grand thing 
for this poor solitary traveller, when he 
was running away from his home in fear 
for his life, not only to be able to for- 
get all his troubles, but to be quite sure 
that the God of his fathers had not forgotten 
him? 

And now I must tell you what after all was 
the best part of the dream: something better 
than that marvellous ladder, better even than 
the sight of those beautiful angels ; and that 
was the voice of God which Jacob heard. 
Better than all were those few words which 
God said to him from above the ladder 
where He was standing: “ Behold, I am 
with thee!” 

It is not to be expected that you will ever 
have such a splendid dream as that which 
burst upon the sleep of Jacob at Bethel ; 
but you may, if you will, always hear God’s 
voice speaking to you when you are in 
trouble or in fear. What He promised to 
Jacob of old He promises still. Try, then, 
to remember those five little words; and 
believe that to all those who love Him, He 
still says, “Behold, I am with thee”: to 
encourage, to help, and to bless them. 


SECOND EVENING 
Opening hymn: ‘“ Thy way, not mine, O Lord” 
Lesson: Gen. xxxvii. 5-11 
Text: ‘‘ Behold, this dreamer cometh "— 
Gen, xxxvii. 19 
THE YOUNG DREAMER 


HERE we have two dreams which Joseph 
dreamt and which he told to his big brothers. 
They had already shown unkindness to him, 
and were very jealous because their father 
had made a favourite of him and had given 
him the coat of many colours. So much 
did they hate their young brother, that they 
could not say a civil word to him. If Joseph 
had been wise, he would have said nothing 
to his brothers about his dreams; for he 
might have been sure that it would not be 
pleasant to them to hear about their sheaves 
bowing down to his sheaf, or about the sun, 
moon and stars doing honour to him. But 
he was so delighted, we may be sure, at the 
greatness which those dreams seemed to 
promise him, that he did not stop to con- 
sider that he would only make himself the 
more hated by telling them. 


Still, his father thought it time to interfere 
when he told the second dream. Perhaps 
Joseph was getting ‘so proud, and giving 
himself such airs, that his father had to 
check him. Yet his father never forgot the 
dreams ; and we may be sure that Joseph 
also never forgot them. ‘The poor lad had 
a great deal to go through before the dreams 
came true, so that it seemed as if they were 
but false, foolish notions after all. He was 
sold as a slave into a strange land and had 
to endure contempt and hardship; worse 
than that, he was put into prison; although 
he had done nothing to deserve punishment, 
he was treated with injustice and ingrati- 
tude; but in the end he became a prince 
in the land of Egypt and his dream came 
true. His brothers came and bowed down 
to him. But he was too noble and generous 
to repay them as they had treated him; 
he freely forgave them and showed them 
kindness. 

Do you not think it was a great help to 
Joseph that God should have sent him 
dreams which pointed onwards to his future 
prosperity? It would have been a sad trial 
for him if, when he was a boy, he had dreamt 
of the slavery and imprisonment to come. 
It would have cast a terrible gloom over his 
young days. Just so with us all. God 
loves us too well to send us out on our 
young life in fear and trembling. Rather 
does He give us high hopes and _ bright 
visions of what He has in store for us, and 
all that we may be true to our calling, not 
that we may linger over dreams, but that we 
may do His will, even to the end. Listen 
to this, and then learn it by heart : 


Do noble things—not dream them all day long, 
And so make life, death, and that vast for ever, 
One grand, sweet, song. 


THIRD EVENING 
Opening hymn: “Jesus shall reign wher'er the sun” 
Lesson: Dan. ii. 31-45 
Text: ‘‘ The dream is certain, and the inter- 
pretation thereof sure ""—Dan. ii. 45 
THE STATUE AND THE STONE 


In the old, old days, before men could learn 
about God from the Bible, they were often 
taught by means of dreams. ‘Thus it hap- 
pened to Nebuchadnezzar, the great king 
of Babylon, that God sent him a wonderful 
dream. Yet when he awoke in the morning, 
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although he knew that he had had a remark- 
able dream, he was not able to recall it. 
Fortunately there was a young man who was 
not only able to tell the king the dream he 
had forgotten, but to explain its meaning as 
well: the prophet Daniel. It was a dream 
about an image, made of different materials ; 
its head was of gold, its breast and arms of 
silver, its middle parts of brass, its legs of 
iron, and its feet part of iron and part of clay. 
There it stood bravely enough, until a stone 
struck it. The dreamer saw no one throw 
the stone, it seemed to throw itself. No 
sooner did it strike the statue than gold, 
silver, brass, iron, clay, all crumbled to 
pieces, and the wind carried it away 
like so much chaff. Then the strange 
stone grew and grew till it became a huge 
mountain. 

It was a wonderful dream, with a wonderful 
meaning. As Daniel explained it, it was a 
picture of the great empires which were to 
follow one another—Babylon, Persia, Greece, 
Rome, counting downwards from the head 
of gold. But of more interest to us than 
the statue is the stone, which stands for the 
Kingdom of Christ. ‘This kingdom had a 
very small beginning—only a few poor fisher- 
men: but in time it grew and grew, until in 
our own days it is spread over the whole 
world. So that Nebuchadnezzar’s dream 
was no idle vision of the night, but a true 
picture showing how the Kingdom of Jesus 
should one day be set up, fill the earth and 
last for ever. 

You know, without my telling you, how 
that kingdom has spread. It is through 
the labour of missionaries, noble, self-denying 
men, who have left their country and their 
homes to preach to the poor, ignorant, 
degraded heathen. As you grow older and 
read more about the work of such men 
as Livingstone and Moffat, Martyn and 
Hannington, Selwyn and Patteson—only to 
mention a very few—you will learn how 
much the world and how much the cause of 
Christ owes to such men. We are proud 
of our soldiers and sailors, of our Welling- 
tons and our Nelsons, but let us not forget 
to honour the heroes of the mission-field 
who have fought for the Kingdom of 
Christ. 

So the next time the missionary-box comes 
round, I hope that, as you love the Lord 
Jesus and belong to His kingdom, you will 





give something of your very own to Him, 
to help His gospel to be carried farther 
still. 


FOURTH EVENING 
Opening hymn: “ There is a green hill far away" 
Lesson: Matt. xxvii. 11-25 
Text : “ His wife sent unto him "—Matt. xxvii. 19 
THE DREAM OF WARNING 


THE scene before us is one we can never 
read without pain and sorrow. It is the 
scene where Jesus stands before Pilate : the 
patient suffering Saviour before the cruel 
and shifty Roman governor. Pilate sits on 
the judgment-seat in the early morning of 
that first Good Friday. No sooner has he 
taken his seat than a message is brought 
to him from his wife. She sends a servant 
to warn her husband to have nothing to do 
with “that Just Man.” She gives the 
reason for her warning: she has dreamt, 
and, in her dream, “ suffered many things 
because of Him.” But in the tumult of all 
that passionate hatred which the chief priests 
and elders bore towards Jesus, and in his 
own fear lest he might lose the favour of the 
multitude who were yelling and shrieking 
that Jesus might be crucified, Pontius Pilate 
paid little heed to his wife’s warning. He 
went on as he had begun till he condemned 
Jesus to death. 

What was that dream, which caused 
Pilate’s wife to suffer many things? Per- 
haps she saw in that dream all the barbarities, 
all the insults, all the cruelties which were 
to fall on One who was innocent. Perhaps 
she saw a judgment to come when He, who 
was now bound a prisoner, would sit on a 
throne of glory and judge the man who was 
now condemning Him. We cannot tell. 
But whatever her dream was, and whatever 
her sufferings were, she did what she could 
to save the Lord from the fury of His 
enemies. 

I think there is something here for even 
boys and girls to learn from. This tender- 
hearted lady, like a good true wife, tried to 
keep her husband from doing an act of the 
highest injustice. If we truly love those 
who are near to us, brothers and sisters, 
relations and friends, our first care will be 
not to say pleasant and flattering things to 
them, just to please and flatter them; we 
shall always try to tell them what is good 
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and true. I do not mean that we are to 
set ourselves up to put everybody else right ; 
but with patience and modesty help those 
who are dear to us to love the Lord Jesus, 


and not to do anything that will grieve Him. 
Let us put ourselves, like Pilate’s wife, on 
the Lord’s side, and in our own quiet way 
bear witness to Him. 





QUEEN WILHELMINA OF THE NETHERLANDS 


By a DuTCHWOMAN 


. HE little Queen,” ‘Our little 
Queen.” How familiar are these 
words on Dutch lips since the 
death of King William III. which 

made of the little Princess a sovereign! 

Queen Wilhelmina’s reign is to be inaugu- 

rated according to the Dutch Constitution on 





THE QUEEN-REGENT OF THE NETHERLANDS 


September 6 of this year, but it has long since 
been established over her subjects’ hearts by 
a deeper reaching law, and no living monarch 
is surrounded by a more enthusiastic affec- 
tion, a warmer loyalty, or by a more dis- 
interested devotion. 

The birth of Princess Wilhelmina on the 
31st August 1880 brought the sunshine of 
a new joy to the royal parents, and a new 
interest, most warmly welcomed, to the 
nation: but especially since 1884, when the 


little Princess was left the sole survivor of 
the late King’s children, have the hopes of 
her people centred themselves upon this 
sweet young life, which to them became the 
embodiment of the traditions handed down 
reverentially from generation to generation 
for centuries. 





WILLIAM IIL. KING OF THE NETHERLANDS 


The slow dwindling of numbers among 
the members of the House of Orange in the 
present century had struck a chill to loyal 
hearts. A Frenchwoman, who seems to 
have obtained some influence over the mind 
of Queen Sophie, the late King’s first wife 
(by birth a Princess of Wurtemberg), and 
mother of the Princes William, Maurice, and 
Alexander, prophesied that Prince Alexander, 
the youngest son, would succeed, but that 
the Prince of Orange, the then heir to the 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA, 1883 


throne, would never ascend it. The Prince 
of Orange himself believed, and more than 
once declared, that he would never reign ; his 
premature death in 1879 partly confirmed 
the prophecy. He breathed his last in 
Paris, where he was then living, to the 
sorrow of all those who saw in the Prince’s 
capacities the promise of a brilliant reign. 
But neither was Prince Alexander (Prince 
Maurice had died in 1850) destined to 
become a king. Five years later, in 1884, 
the royal tomb at Delft again opened to 
receive the remains of King William’s last 
surviving son, after having admitted, in 1879, 
also those of Prince Henry, his brother, who, 
having been twice married, died without issue, 
and in 1881 those of Prince Frederick, the 
King’s uncle, whose two young sons had 
preceded him many years previously. A 
younger brother of the King had died 
unmarried in 1848. 

These circumstances may explain the 
almost trembling, prayerful love which sur- 
rounded the childhood of the little golden- 
haired Princess whose advent was the subject 
of such glad expectancy and celebrated with 
joyful thanksgiving, and the fervour of en- 
thusiasm for the maiden Queen in the halo 
of her youth and beauty, standing encircled 
by the memories of her great ancestor, the 
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Martyr Prince, William the Silent, and of a 
long line of heroes whose lives and fortunes 
were spent in the service of their country. 

Queen Wilhelmina remained the only 
child of the late King’s second marriage. 
The King was sixty-one years of age when he 
married Princess Emma of Waldeck Pyr- 
mont. The Princess, then only twenty-one, 
was one of five daughters of Prince George 
Victor of Waldeck Pyrmont, whose first wife 
was a Princess of Nassau. Her eldest sister 
married Prince Bentheim-Steinfurth ; her 
second sister, Prince William of Wurtem- 
berg, since King. The fourth became 
Duchess of Albany. The youngest is still 
unmarried ; a child of six at the time of the 
late King’s engagement to her sister, she 
became a great favourite of his, and the 
elderly royal brother-in-law would be seen 
in the morning coming down to breakfast 
with the little Princess Elizabeth upon his 
shoulder ; she felt quite at home with him, 
and called him “ Bruder Konig” (Brother 
King). 

During the twelve remaining years of the 
late King’s life his young Queen’s whole 
energy was given in unstinted devotion to 
the task she had accepted, cheering by her 
presence the years of failing health and of 
suffering through which the King was called 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA, 1889 


to pass, and watching closely and faithfully 
over the child-life which was the brightness 
of the royal home. 

Between the King and his daughter there 
existed a warm affection, and some touching 
incidents show how proud the Princess was 
of her father, and how gratefully her heart 
went out towards those who gave proof of 
consideration for that father’s wishes. 

The King’s seventieth birthday was cele- 
brated with great patriotism throughout the 
land as a special jubilee, and especially at 
the Hague, where the royal family were then 
in residence. Princess Wilhelmina, a very 
little girl at the time, was allowed to go to a 
private house to see the fireworks in honour 
of the day. The honest, hearty enthusiasm 
shown on that occasion was striking—there 
was every kind of demonstration of intense 
loyalty, and the shouts and cheering were 
incessant. ‘The little Princess appeared to 
take it all in with much pleasure, and at a 
moment of great excitement amongst the 
assembled crowds who were crying, “ Long 
live the King!” she suddenly turned round 
and said, with a look of serious dignity, to her 
hostess, “ The King is my father.” 

A few years later, after the King’s death, 
Queen Wilhelmina accompanied the Queen- 


Mother to a large factory which they had 
been asked to visit. After going round the 
works the Queens were invited to rest in 
the house of the owner’s aged mother, her- 
self a devoted adherent of the House of 
Orange. While sitting in the drawing-room 
the conversation turned on the hangings of 
the walls, and the old lady turned to the 
Queen and told her about the late King’s 
last visit to the works and to herself, and 
how on that occasion his Majesty had 
advised an alteration in those very hangings 
—adding that she had carried out his wishes 
and made the change. The little Queen 
listened quietly up to this point, when, sud- 
denly slipping off her chair, she ran up to 
the speaker, seized her hands, and exclaimed 
fervently, “ Oh thank you, thank you.” 

The Queen has always had a fondness for 
little children: any child whom she might 
come across on her walks or drives, be it an 
acquaintance or any little beggar, was sure 
of a look of interest, a friendly nod, and a 
beaming smile. Throughout her childhood 
it has been her great pleasure to have very 
young children to play with her, and many 
are they who will always remember with 
delight the hours spent at the Palace in 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA OF THE NETHERLANDS 


romps and plays with their little Liege Lady, 
under the kind maternal care of the Queen- 
Mother, and on many occasions their home- 
coming laden with beautiful and useful 
presents. 

But it has not been all play for Queen 
Wilhelmina: her studies have been regular, 
conscientiously followed and scrupulously 
superintended and led, the different branches 
being sucees- 
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language. Queen Wilhelmina being intensely 
national in feeling, showed even as a young 
child her dislike to this abnormality ; and 
when children were brought into contact 
with her the first question she asked was, 
“Do you speak Dutch?” If the answer 
was in the negative no further notice was 
taken of them. 

The following stories are told as instances 
of the little 





sively intro- 
duced accord- 
ing to their 
orderof import- 
ance. The 
family oft 
Orange are 
known to be 
good linguists, 
and the Queen 
might easily 
have acquired 
several lan- 
guages, as it 
were in play, 
but was only 
allowed, as a 
child, to learn 
two foreign 
ones (English 
and_ French), 
on account of 
her mother’s 
fear of undue 
strain on the 
mental _facul- 
ties. The late 
King laid spe- 
cial stress on 
the duty of 
giving the first 
place to the na- 
tive language, 
and German 
was prohibited until a much later date, in 
order that the similarities arising from the 
common origin of that language with the 
Dutch might not endanger the purity of 
either idiom. 

Owing to the general habit among the 
higher classes in the Netherlands of having 
foreign nurses for the children (chiefly 
English and Swiss or French), it is a deplor- 
able fact that a good many Dutch children 


do not at an early age speak their own 
XXVII—43 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA, 1897 


Queen’s _atti- 
tude of mind 
in matters con- 
cerning her 
country. When 
her English 
governess, at a 
geography les- 
son, set her the 
task of tracing 
a map, it is said 
that Queen Wil- 
helmina drew 
England as a 
tiny island and 
the Nether- 
lands as large 
as she could 
make it. And 
when at Stras- 
burg her atten- 
tion was called 
toa monument 
in which 
Maurice of 
Saxony was re- 
presented with 
the Dutch lion 
amongst others 
at his feet, 
symbolising the 
countries in 
which his arms 
had been vic- 
torious, the Queen refused to look at 
it. 





When what we may call schoolroom 
lessons were completed, much time was 
devoted to the mastering of subjects con- 
nected with the duties of the future, and 
eminent men of learning, each in their re- 
spective departments, were in turn called to 
instruct the Queen in the different branches 
of State administration. The Queen’s con- 
firmation took place in October 1896, after 
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ROYAL PALACE, THE HAGUE 


the completion of her sixteenth year. The 
course of study preparatory to admission as a 
member of the Church (Dutch Reformed) 
is perhaps more lengthy in Holland than 
elsewhere, and already for a couple of years 
previously the Queen’s religious instruction 
had been entrusted to the Court chaplain. 
In accordance with her mother’s wish the 
young Queen led a very quiet life all through 
the summer of 1896, in order that these 
studies should be as much as possible un- 
disturbed. An oral examination by the 
clergyman in the presence of two elders of 
the Church—a _ cere- 
mony bearing in Dutch 
the name of Confession 


= the royal family to attend 

that church for the cele- 
bration of the Holy Com- 
munion. Memories of 
great names cluster 
around it—perhaps of 
none so pathetic as those 
of the great statesman, 
John of Oldenbarneveld, 
who regularly attended 
divine service within its 
walls. Thehousein which 
he lived is within a few 
paces, and the spot 
where he was beheaded 
in 1619 is at a short 
distance, on the Binnen- 
hof. 

Accustomed from in- 
fancy to brave every kind 
of weather (to the terror 
of some of her subjects), the Queen’s daily 
exercise has been a healthful recreation to 
herself and an unfailing source of enjoyment 
to her people, to whom the sight of their 
‘little Queen” is always afresh delight. The 
start from the palace and the return to it have 
daily been the signal for the gathering of a 
crowd, however familiar the sight. During 
the earliest childhood of the Princess, Queen 
Emma, as a rule, drove out with her daughter, 
and it was on the occasion of one of these 
drives that the royal mother and daughter had 
a hairbreadth escape. It was on a féte-day, 





of Faith—precedes the 
confirmation, which 
usually takes place pub- 
licly in church, and on 
a Sunday. Exception 
is made for members of 
the royal family, and 
both ceremonies were 
conducted at the palace, 
the Court dignitaries 
being invited to witness 
the confirmation. The 
Queen’s first commu- 
nion service was held 
at the Klooster Kerk 
(Cloister Church) in 
the Voorhout, it having 
long been the habit of 
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and the horses, driven @ /a Daumont, taking 
fright in a crowded thoroughfare, plunged, 
throwing the postillion, and dashed uncon- 
trolled further along the street ; the carriage 
was swaying from side to side, and Queen 
Emma, with great presence of mind, firmly 
clasped her child in her arms, and trustfully 
awaited the moment of deliverance. At last 
a man, throwing himself in front of the 
horses, succeeded in stopping their mad 
career. This was not far from the palace, 
which the Queen and Princess Wilhelmina 
could then reach on foot and themselves 
give the first account to the King of the 
danger from which they had so happily been 
rescued. 

For several years a 
fine setter, her great 
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in the share she has taken in this national 
pastime, and at the “ Huis ten Bosch,” on 
the outskirts of the Hague Wood, many an 


ice party has been organised. In the early 
spring of the present year Queen Wilhelmina 
chose the neighbourhood of the same palace 
to practise drawing from nature, establishing 
herself for a couple of hours at a time in her 
open carriage, from which the horses were 
detached and led away, to sketch the view 
over the surrounding country. 

The Huis ten Bosch was for many years 
the summer residence of the late Queen 
Sophie. The palace was built in the seven- 
teenth century by Amalia van Solms, the 
widow of the Stadholder Frederick Henry 





favourite, always accom- 
panied the Princess on 
her morning drives, 
lying stretched at full 
length on the seat oppo- 
site to her. This pair 
of friends have been 
photographed together. 

During the winter 
months at the Hague the 
young Queen may be 
seen at least once a 
day driving herself at 
a brisk pace, escaping 
from the streets into 
one or other of the 
pretty country roads in 
the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and a _ por- 
tion of the morning hours is given to riding, 
when an equerry, a maid of honour, and an 
aide-de-camp are in attendance. The Queen 
drives to a palace belonging to the Princess 
of Wied, her cousin, near the entrance of the 
Hague Wood, and mounts there, but rides 
back through the Voorhout to the royal 
palace. Black horses and bays have the 
Queen’s very decided preference, and no 
virtue is allowed to outweigh the considera- 
tion of colour. On Sunday afternoons the 
Queens mostly drive out together unattended. 
The impression of happiness and enjoyment 
which they convey makes it a pretty picture, 
and one which appeals to the heart. 

When the winters have been normal and 
skating was possible, the young Queen has 
proved herself a true daughter of the North 
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OUDE LOO 


and grandmother of William III. King of 
England. It has some interesting apart- 
ments, especially the Octagon Room, con- 
taining paintings by the best painters of that 
period representing scenes from the life of 
Frederick Henry. 

The Queen’s favourite home is the Loo, 
in the Province of Gelderland, to which also 
the late King gave the preference, and where 
he died. During the King’s lifetime Orange 
Nassau, in the same frovince, but a new 
acquisition, and Soestdyk, in the Province of 
Utrecht, inherited from Prince Henry, the 
King’s brother, were sometimes visited ; but 
the former place has been for a number of 
years out of favour, while Soestdyk has been 
inhabited in alternation with the Loo. 

The Loo has been the property of the 
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THE LOO 


House of Orange since the year 1665, when 


it was bought by William III. He became 
much attached to the spot and built a new 
palace, which is the one now inhabited. It 
then consisted only of the main building in 
the centre, to which wings on either side 
were subsequently added. The old palace, 
* Oude Loo,” a more picturesque building, 
dates from the fifteenth century. It has 
charming apartments, which were in former 
years occupied by the Prince of Orange (the 
late King’s eldest son). 

It is only at the Loo that Queen Wilhel- 
mina is able to enjoy the full freedom of 
country life, feeling at liberty, in the privacy 
afforded by its fine and extensive park, to 
dress as simply as she likes, and to indulge 
in all the outdoor pastimes of which she is 
so fond—the bicycle is not included in this 
category. The drives of course, not 
limited to the park: these have often been 
extended to great distances. In regard to 
scenery Gelderland is perhaps the most 
attractive province of the kingdom, with its 
undulating ground, its wealth of forest trees 
and woodland, and its clear running water 
supplied by abundant springs, and it is 
through this pretty country that the Queens 
have been in the habit of making long excur- 
sions together, from time to time making these 
the occasion of unofficial visits to persons 
and places. 

As Regent of the kingdom during her 


are, 


daughter’s minority, the Queen-Mother has 
had comparatively little leisure since the late 
King’s death. The Regency was entrusted 
to her a few weeks before this event owing 
to the King’s condition of health, which 
incapacitated him for government. In the 
scrupulous fulfilment of the duties connected 
with the administration of State affairs she 
has given an example of unfagging industry, 
studying with hearty interest the principal 
features of each department. And equally 
faithful in her maternal and in her official 
duties, the Royal Mother has found time 
continually to assist at her daughter’s lessons 
and to enter into her pleasures. 

With a view to obtaining a thorough rest 
and change, both for the Queen and herself, 
the Queen-Mother has made a point of going 
abroad for a few weeks every year. ‘These 
trips have usually been made in early spring, 
immediately after the annual official visit to 
Amsterdam. Different countries have suc- 
cessively been visited, and the longest stay 
has, as a rule, been in some quiet spot 
unfrequented by tourists. The journey 
this year has been as a complement of the 
studies on art and art history which the 
Queen had been following for some time 
previously, and the museums of Paris and of 
Florence, amongst others, formed part of the 
programme, those of Amsterdam, Haarlem, 
Leiden, and the Hague having had their turn 
during the winter months. 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA OF THE NETHERLANDS 


The Queen takes great interest in dramatic 
art, and while at the Hague frequently attends 
the performances at the different theatres. 
Amateur acting has great attraction for her, 
and her Majesty once organised with her 
suite, at the Loo, a play in which she took 
part, in honour of the Queen-Mother’s birth- 
day, the audience consisting, of course, only 
of a small Court 
circle, with a very 
few authorities of 
the province. 

At different 
times the Queens 
have also visited 
foreign Courts, 
and enjoyed the 
hospitality of the 
Queen of Eng- 
land, the German 
Emperor, and of 
other sovereigns. 
Within the last 
few years the 
Queen Regent, 
accompanied by 
her daughter, has 
accomplished an 


official tour 
through all the 
provinces of the 
realm, and the 
reception met 
with has every- 
where been the 


expression of a 
deeply - seated 
loyalty and a 
lively interest. 
The devotion of 
all classes to the 
young sovereign is 
a touching feature 
in thenationallife: 
but the hearty appreciation throughout the 
nation of all that it owes to the Queen 
Regent is a feeling no less true and sincere, 
and wherever the Queens have appeared, 
even in those quarters which were temporarily 
more or less disaffected, it has been the 
signal for rallying anew around, their banner, 
and there has been a fresh acknowledg- 
ment of the tie which binds the people 
of the Netherlands so closely to the 
House of Orange that the thought of 
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the one withcut the other appears like a 
nightmare. 

An incident which occurred in the course 
of one of these official visits may be cited as 
an instance of the young Queen’s charm. On 
the last day of the royal visit to the province 
of Overysel in 1895 a rabid socialist and 
anti-Orangist amazed his acquaintances by 
appearing with a 
bright orange- 
coloured scarf 
around his body. 
“ What does this 
mean?” they 
asked. “Your 
opinions and feel- 
ings seem to have 
undergone a mar- 
vellous change.” 
“ And so_ they 
have,” replied the 
late socialist; 
“but how could 
I know what a 
sweet little girl 
our Queen was?” 

During the two 
last winters the 
Queen has been 
present at all the 
Court entertain- 
ments, and has 
also given a few 
private audiences. 
She has, since her 
confirmation, had 
her own Mistress 
of the Robes and 


AN UNPUBLISHED PORTRAIT OF QUEEN WILHELMINA 


Maids of 
Honour. 

After the in- 
augural cere- 
monies the 


Queen will hold 
a review over the assembled forces of the 
kingdom in Gelderland. Her Majesty has 
lately, being at Soestdyk for the summer, 
several times met a regiment from the neigh- 
bouring garrison during her morning rides, 
and has on these occasions inspected the 
lines and seen them file off before her, or 
joined the commander at the head of the 
troops and, accompanied by them, ridden 
back to the palace. 
According to the Fundamental Law of the 
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Netherlands the Queen obtains her majority 
on her eighteenth birthday and the ceremony 
inaugurating her reign takes place a few days 
later. For this purpose the States-General 
assemble at Amsterdam, the capital of the 
kingdom, in the Nieuwe Kerk (New Church), 
near the palace, on September 6. It is 
there that the young sovereign takes the 
oath, solemnly swearing that she “ will 
uphold and maintain the Fundamental Law 
(or Constitution) and defend and preserve 
the independence and the territory of the 
kingdom with all her might: that she will 
guard the general and individual liberties and 
rights of all her subjects, and that for the 
maintenance and furtherance of their pros- 
perity she will use all the means which the 
laws put at her disposition, as it behoves a 
good sovereign to do.” 

On their part the States-General declare 
that in the name of the Dutch nation, and 
in accordance with the Constitution, they 
acknowledge the Queen and do homage 


} 


to her, promising, with the Divine help, 
to maintain her inviolability and the 
rights of the Crown, “and to do all that 
it behoves good and faithful States-General 
to do.” 

It has been settled that on the Queen’s 
birthday there is to be throughout the king- 
dom, and at the same hour, a service of 
prayer for her Majesty, and on her return 
to the Hague from Amsterdam, on Septem- 
ber 9, immediately following the triumphal 
entry, there will be, at the Queen’s request, a 
solemn service at the Groote Kerk, which she 
will attend, to invoke the divine blessing 
upon her reign. 

No better wish can be formed in con- 
clusion than that the rule of the youngest 
may be, like that of the oldest reigning 
sovereign of Europe, one upon which her 
subjects can look back with a just pride and 
a deep thankfulness, and her character upon 
the throne one which may command an equal 
measure of loyal veneration. 





THE LAUREL WALK* 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Autuor oF “ Carrots,” “ THE Cuckoo 
Crock,” &c. &c. &c. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE LAUREL WALK AGAIN 


THE Littlewoods’ guests left the next day, all, 
that is to say, except the owner of Craig 
Morion himself, who, finding more to interest 
and occupy him than he had anticipated, was 
glad to avail himself of his hostess’s sincerely 
meant invitation to remain as long as it 
suited him to do so. For one reason or 
another he had called two or three times at 
Fir Cottage, and each time he had gained 
ground with his kinsman, more than once, 
indeed, inveigling the valetudinarian into a 
walk all over the property, such as for many 
years past he would have thought himself 
incapable of. 

And the effect of this humanising influence 
on the elder man was of the happiest, not 
only as regarded himself, but for his family 
also. Yet in those days something at Fir 


“ Copyright, 1898, in the United States of America. 


Cottage felt out of gear; now and then it 
almost seemed as if Frances and her next 
sister had to some extent exchanged natures. 
Frances’ spirits were fitful and uncertain, at 
times verging on excitement, then again laps- 
ing into unusual dreaminess and absent- 
mindedness, while Betty was quiet, self-pos- 
sessed, and, to all outward appearance at least, 
calm and equable. She had, too, a fit of 
extreme industry: from morning till night 
she was busy about something or other, so 
that Eira found it difficult ever to button- 
hole her for one of their “ good long talks.” 

“T don’t understand you, Betty,” she said 
one day. ‘“ Just now, when we have some- 
thing more interesting to discuss than ever 
in our lives before, there is no getting a word 
out of you. .What are you always fussing 
about? I could almost fancy - 

“ What?” asked Betty. 

Eira laughed. 

“ Don’t be vexed,” she said: “ you make 
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me feel as if you were preparing in good 
time to take Frances’ place, but you know you 
couldn’t possibly do so without my help.” 

To her surprise Betty faced round upon 
her with some indignation. 

“I don’t see that at all,” she replied. “I 
am tired of being treated like a baby. I am 
fit for much more than you think. But I 
am not goihg to talk about possibilities any 
more. We have done so too much, and— 
and I think it is rather indelicate.” 

“You are very unkind,” said poor Eira, 
looking more than half ready to cry, “and 
from now I vow that I shall pay youseout in 
your own coin. You may try as you like, 
but you won’t get me to talk about i or him 
any more, and I won’t tell you anything I 
get to know.” 

“ Very glad to hear it,” said Betty, though 
in her heart she already wished that she had 
not snubbed Eira quite so fiercely, for the 
younger girl had opportunities of judging 
and remarking the drift of events, as Betty 
herself, in some ways increasingly self-con- 
scious and less of an outsider than she would 
have liked to own, was unable to do. Eira, 
hurt feelings notwithstanding, was not slow 
to find consolation even in Betty’s unwonted 
petulance. 

* She really thinks it’s serious, and she is 
beginning to feel unhappy at the thought of 
Frances leaving us,” thought Eira. “Iam 
not even sure but that Mr. Littlewood has 
said something about it to Betty, and that 
she is desperately afraid of breaking his con- 
fidence. She has a funny look sometimes 
when he is with us—half-frightened, as if she 
wanted to get away. Perhaps,” reflectively, 
“it has to do with his going back to India.” 
For that such a possibility was in question, 
words let fall by Horace himself, and by his 
sister, had made no secret of. 

On the whole, just at this time the do- 
mestic atmosphere of the big house was more 
genial than that of the little one, despite the 
improvement in Lady Emma’s husband. For 
one thing Mrs. Littlewood laid herself out to 
be agreeable to the elder Mr. Morion, and 
declared to Ryder—not a little, strange to 
say, considering how recently his own attitude 
to his cousins had been one of slightly resent- 
ful indifference, not a little to the younger 
man’s gratification—that she had no idea 
“the old bear” could have proved so well 
worth knowing. 


“He is really quite interesting, once you 
start him on subjects he is well up in,” she 
said, **so long as you can keep him from the 
terrible topic of his ailments. And my ad- 
miration for Lady Emma increases daily : she 
is really a saint of unselfishness, quite beam- 
ing with pleasure if she thinks her husband 
is enjoying himself.” 

“Tt is very good of you,” was the reply, 
“to draw out the best of them in this way ; 
as you must know there are very few people 
who could have done it with your perfect 
tact.” 

“Tact,” she replied, “in spite of the 
fashion of exalting it into a positive virtue, is 
to my mind a mere question of ‘ knack.’ 
Superficial tact, at least, which often serves 
the purpose as well as or better than any- 
thing deeper ! ” 

“You do yourself injustice,” said Ryder. 
“TI don’t believe your tact has no more 
sturdy root.” 

“ You are right perhaps to some extent,” 
she said. ‘I am glad to please .Madeleine 
in the matter. If you want the best kind of 
tact, that which springs from real honest 
kindness of heart and thoughtfulness for 
others, you will find it in her. Though she 
does not show it to every one, I must allow. 
For instance,” with a smile, “‘ she does not 
care a farthing if she rubs you the wrong 
way, but she would not hurt by the shadow 
of a touch any one whom—” but here she 
hesitated, scarcely liking to allude to her 
companion’s now thoroughly recognised rela- 
tives as in any way objects for pitying con- 
sideration—“ well, any one whom things 
have gone hardly with.” 

“ Madeleine is very good, very good 
indeed,” he answered cordially; “and so 
far as 1 have any right to be so, I am really 
grateful in the present instance. She has 
brought a good deal of brightness into those 
young lives already, and that with no jarring 
note. Though,” and here in his turn he 
smiled, ‘* I must own it would be difficult to 
show kindness to Frances Morion in which 
there was the slightest touch of condescen- 
sion: thoroughly gentle and sweet as she is, 
there is yet a rather remarkable dignity 
about her for a young person. Don’t you 
agree with me?” 

“ To tell you the truth,” said Mrs. Little- 
wood, turning back the lace ruffles which 
fell so becomingly over her beautiful white 








hands, “to tell you the truth, I have seen 
too little of the eldest Miss Morion person- 
ally to be able to judge of her, and the 
characteristic that has struck you in her is 
not one that appeals to me in a young girl— 
not, of course, that she 7s very young, though 
living so entirely out of the world, of course, 
detracts from a girl’s savoir faire. One 
may have the deficiencies of youth even 
when youth itself is past.” 

Mr. Morion listened in silence, and Mrs. 
Littlewood, fearing that for once she had 
allowed prejudice to overcome her good 
sense, with a glance at his impassive face, 
went on again in a different tone. 

“JT will tell you whom I Aave taken a 
great fancy to,” she said ; “and that is that 
charming little Betty! There is no need to 
see much of her to fall in love with her! 
She is so perfectly sweet and naive, candid 
and transparent as the day.” 

Mr. Morion smiled rather enigmatically. 

“T agree with you there,” he replied ; and 
Mrs, Littlewood felt relieved, though she 
detected a reserve of expression on her 
hearer’s face, which she was quite at a loss 
to understand. 





‘**T have seen too little of the eldest Miss Morion personally to be able to judge of her’” 





He rose as he spoke, and strolled towards 
the door. The /ée-d-téte had taken place in 
Mrs. Littlewood’s boudoir. 

“Then I may really feel satisfied,” he 
said, as he turned the handle, “that my 
remaining a few days longer is in no way 
outstaying my welcome ?” 

“ Certainly not,” was the reply ; “ I mean,” 
with a smile, “that you could not outstay 
your welcome with us.” 

* You are very good,” he said, and as he 
passed through the outer room there was a 
smile on his face. He was at no loss to 
understand his hostess, for whom, neverthe- 
less, he had a sincere regard. 

“T may as well set her mind at rest; she 
thinks she has annoyed me about Frances,” 
he thought, and turning back, he glanced in 
again. Mrs. Littlewood was still sitting as 
he had left her, and she seemed to be 
absorbed in thought. 

‘« By-the-bye,” he said, and at the sound of 
his voice she started slightly, “I shall be 
looking in at Fir Cottage this afternoon ; 
have you any message ? ” 

“T have, as it happens,” she replied. 
« Will you ask Lady Emma if she would care 
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to drive with me to-morrow? If it is fine 
and not too cold, that is to say ; the wind is 
still so uncertain, though for myself I 
scarcely dread it. You don’t know how 
much the better I feel for this bracing air of 
yours, Mr. Morion! ” 

“ I am delighted to hear it,” he answered. 
‘ I shall not forget your message.” 

“There are two or three calls,” Mrs. 
Littlewood resumed, “at some distance, 
which I really must not neglect longer. 
You might mention incidentally,” with a 
little hesitation, “‘ that I thought of driving 
in the Heatherbridge direction, for I fancy 
Lady Emma might be glad of the oppor- 
tunity of paying calls about there too.” 

Mr. Morion bent his head and _ finally 
disappeared, fully appreciating the situation 
and tacit amende. 

His cousin, as he anticipated, was at 
home, and after some talk in which the 
younger man’s interest was not feigned—for 
his relative, as has been said, was really 
cultivated, and possessed, despite his egoism, 
of much valuable if somewhat eccentric 
information in more than one direction, and 
by no means destitute, when he chose to use 
it, of solid, practical good sense—they ad- 
journed to the drawing-room, where for once 
only the two younger girls were in charge of 
the tea-table. 

As he handed a cup to Lady Emma, the 
new-comer delivered his message. It was 
received, he saw, with satisfaction, for though 
she did not say so, these distant calls had 
for long weighed rather heavily on the lady’s 
mind. 

“ Pray 
replied. 
much.” 

“Her daughter would thank you for 
saying so,” Ryder Morion replied. ‘One 
of Madeleine’s fads is a dislike to a long 
country drive in a big carriage, though she 
doesn’t say so to her mother.” 

“And,” said Eira quickly, “she and 
Frances have planned to go to Scaling 
Harbour to-morrow, I know, and Mr. Little- 
wood too, perhaps.” 

Betty, in her corner, said nothing. 

“Oh indeed?” remarked the visitor, 
glancing round. “I was just going to ask 
for your sister. I thought possibly she was 
busy about something of the kind to-day?” 

“No,” replied Eira, “I don’t know where 


thank Mrs. Littlewood,” she 
“TI should enjoy the drive very 
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she is. Betty and I have been looking for 
her. She may have gone up to the Vicarage. 
Poor Mrs. Ferraby has had such a bad 
cold. Yes, I am almost certain she must 
be there.” 

“We all seem straying in different 
directions to-day,” said Ryder, the little 
suggestion of familiar companionship falling 
not unpleasingly on the ears of those 
present. “ Madeleine is shopping vehemently 
at Craig Bay. Horace, I know,” and as he 
mentioned the name he turned half in- 
voluntarily to Betty, as if to draw her into 
the conversation, “is off to Heatherbridge 
himself this afternoon, by rail. He is, I 
fancy, a little anxious about his leave, and 
preferred telegraphing from a better office 
than yours here.” 





‘*Ryder Morion stood still and looked about him” 
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Betty looked up with evident interest in 
her eyes, and spoke for the first time. 

“Is he afraid of having to go back to 
India soon ?” she inquired. 

“Not to India, as yet at least, but there 
is some possibility of his having to put in an 
appearance at the depot, or something of 
the sort.” 

“‘T think it would be perfectly horrible to 
have to go to India!” exclaimed Betty 
abruptly. 

“That depends, I should say,” Ryder 
replied, “like most things in this life, on 
circumstances.” And Betty felt that his eyes 
were keenly fixed on her. 

She got up, and walked across to the 
window. “Eira,” she said, “don’t you think 
we might go up to the Vicarage to meet 
Francie and walk back with her? J am 
going to, any way!” 

“JT am afraid I can’t,” said Lira. “I 
must finish my letter to Mrs. Ramsay. It 
is a specially interesting one this time,” with 
a quick look in their guest’s direction ; “ she 
will be so glad to hear about Scaling Har- 
bour,” the last words almost in an under- 
tone. 

“And you, Betty,” interposed her mother 
unexpectedly—there was a touch of Betty’s 
abruptness about Lady Emma sometimes— 
“you must not think of going out this 
evening. It would be madness, when I 
have kept you in all day on account of your 
throat! Sore throats,” half turning to 
Ryder Morion in an explanatory tone, 
“need of all things to be stopped at the be- 
ginning.” 

“ T quite agree with you,” he said, and as 
he spoke he rose to take leave. “ Perhaps, 
Miss Betty,” he added in a slightly rallying 
tone, as he shook hands with her, “a little 
taste of your dreaded warm climates would 
do you no harm!” He kept his eyes on 
her for a moment, and noticed, by no means 
to his dissatisfaction, that her colour deepened 
a little. 

When he left the house he turned half- 
mechanically towards the Vicarage. The 
evenings were much longer now, though not 
always correspondingly milder, for in this 
hilly, often storm-tossed northern country, 
weather and seasons are by no means to be 
depended upon in any orthodox way. And 
to-night it was not only chilly, but already, 
thanks to the darkening clouds which were 
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gathering about the sunset, dusk had fallen 
earlier than might have been expected. 

Ryder Morion stood still and looked 
about him, though there was no view to 
speak of. 

“Tt is a queer part of the country,” he 
thought, “or so at least it strikes me, and 
yet—I feel at home in it too. I am glad 
to belong to it. No doubt that’s natural 
when one thinks for how many generations 
one’s people have been here, and I 
should be sorry to give it up, sorry at least 
for it to belong to another name, though if 
old George had had a son, I don’t quite 
know———” And he walked on again till he 
came to the point in the road where on one 
side the little gate at the end of the Laurel 
Walk led out of his own grounds, and a few 
yards farther on, across the road, stood the 
small group of buildings consisting of the 
church, the Vicarage, and one or two adjacent 
cottages. 

Why he had chosen this way home he 
scarcely knew, but as he lingered for a 
moment before entering the gloomy little 
avenue, he caught sight of a figure just 
emerging from the lych-gate on the other 
side. A woman’s figure, and something 
light-coloured, a white fleecy “ cloud ” which 
she had thrown round her neck, recalled to 
his memory the curious experience of a week 
or so ago—the night that he had first met 
his cousins at the big house, when he and 
Frances, standing at the library window, had 
gazed in perplexity at the luminous object 
moving down the walk. 

“ T never had a chance of asking her what 
she thought of it,” he said to himself, “ or 
rather it went out of my head. I wonder if 
it was some reflection from indoors?” And 
as this passed through his mind he recog- 
nised the new-comer as the “she” of his 
cogitations. 

Half-impulsively he moved forward to 
meet her. 

“Good evening, Miss Morion,” he said. 
“ You weren’t startled, I hope, by seeing me 
here? It is so dark and gloomy already this 
evening.” 

“‘ Scarcely startled,” was the reply, with a 
smile, ‘but I did wonder who you were. 
You see, that path is so seldom used, I 
suppose that the people about avoid it pur- 
posely, though indeed it is only convenient 
as a short cut from the house to the church.” 
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By tacit consent they both came to a halt 
in front of the little gate again. 

“JT have just been at Fir Cottage,” said 
Mr. Morion: “your sister Betty wanted to 
come to meet you, but Lady Emma nega- 
tived it.” 

*‘T am very glad she did not come,” said 
Frances. ‘She has a little cold, and it is a 
chilly evening.” 

“And I am _ keeping you standing,” 
he said, but still neither moved, and the 
eyes of both were turned in the same 
direction. 

Frances seemed on the point of speaking, 
for she slightly parted her lips, only, how- 
ever, to close them again. But some sort of 
‘“‘ brain wave” was in the air, for a sudden 
impulse made her companion turn towards 
her with a query. 

“ Miss Morion,” he said, “though I had 
forgotten about it between times, I have 
more than once meant to ask you, if you 
don’t mind my doing so, what you thought 
about that queer light—reflection-—that we 
both noticed the other evening ?” 


“ I was just thinking about it,” said 
Frances in her straightforward way. 
“ And how do you account for it? Tor 


I think it struck you even more that it did 
me. Horace asked me what we were both 
staring out at, but—I don’t quite know why 
—lI turned the subject. I thought I would 
ask you first.” 

“Horace,” said Frances hastily—‘ Mr. 
Littlewood, I mean—knows that the Laurel 
Walk is said to be haunted,” but with these 
words she stopped again. Her hearer’s 
interest increased. 

“Surely,” he said, “I must have heard 
something about it, but it is very vague. 
Who is our family ghost? And,” with some 
hesitation and a smile, “ was it on #/s account 
—I don’t know what gender to use—that 
you seemed startled that evening ?” 

“Well, yes,” she acknowledged, replying 
only to his last question. “I suppose it 
was. I have never myself seen anything or 
heard anything of the ghost before, though 
Eira was once very frightened by some in- 
explicable sounds in—in church, in the 
family pew, which is supposed to be one 
of the limits of its wanderings. But,” she 
went on quickly, for she was anxious to 
avoid direct reference to the old story itself, 
“T cannot in any way account for what we 
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saw that evening, and I believe in such cases 
the witness of ¢wo is very rare.” 

“Did it look to you then like a human 
being?” he inquired. ‘“ To me it was almost 
too small for that, though it certainly seemed 
as if it were walking slowly along; not with 
any jerky movement such as the reflection of 
a lamp being carried about, upstairs perhaps, 
might have thrown out into the darkness.” 

Frances shook her head. 

“No lamp could have produced the effect 
we saw,” she said. “I just can’t account 
for it by natural causes, though I am really 
not given to superstitious fancies.” 

Mr. Morion was silent, but still his gaze, as 
well as that of his companion, was fixed 
on the Laurel Walk, now almost dark. 
Suddenly the gate gave a little click, though 
no one was touching it. Both started, both 
gave a little laugh, and at that moment a 
gust of cold air, though till then the evening 
had been very still, if chilly, passed them 
with a sort of sobbing sigh, a sound that 
seemed to be wafted along the straight 
gloomy path in their direction. Involun- 
tarily, Frances gave a little shiver, and she 
felt rather than saw that her sensation was 
not unshared by her companion. 

He glanced at her. 

“Odd,” he said abruptly, “that breath of 
cold air, I mean, when all is so quiet 
to-night. It is a creepy spot, and not im 
probably the creepiness has localised the 
legend.” 

“Tf it is only a legend,” said Frances. 
* After all, one is driven back upon one’s 
ignorance in such matters.” 

“The * more things in heaven and earth’ 
you are thinking of, I am sure,” said he. 
‘No one has ever said it better, and no one 
ever will. But we must not stand here any 
longer, ghost or no ghost, unless you are 
really to get thoroughly chilled.” And they 
both turned back on to the road, Mr. 
Morion accompanying her to her own gate. 

“Some time or other,” he said, as he 
shook hands, “I should like to hear more 
of our ghost story and its origin. 1 even 
doubt if I have been fully or correctly in- 
formed of the facts which started it origin- 
ally ?” 

“Fully informed you could not be,” was 
the reply, “for no on knows the whole facts 
of the case, and I am pretty sure no one 
ever will. And even as to what we do know, 
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I should not, to speak quite frankly, wish to 
be the one to tell you more! Very likely,” 
after a moment’s pause, “‘ you know as much 
as we.” 

With these words she passed through the 
gate which he was holding open for her, 
though a friendly little nod of farewell took 
away any possible savour of animosity from 
her words. 

Ryder Morion went slowly home, this 
time by the lower path leading through the 
new open part of the park, 


CHAPTER XVIII 


ELISE 


THAT evening, that still chilly evening, was 
always in Frances’ mind, when she recalled 
the winter of the Littlewoods’ sojourn at 
Craig Morion, associated with the eve of 
the real spring. [Tor the next morning 
came one of those bursts of warmth and 
sunshine which go far to make amends for 
the trying side of our capricious climate. 

And this year there was no harking back 
upon the winter. It said “ good-bye” and 
went, closing the door behind it like a well- 
trained servant. The month of March for 
once was true to its proverbial character, 
while its often coquettish successor, April, 
proved, even up in the north, so altogether 
charming that the visitors at the big house 
were constantly tempted into expressions of 
regret that its close must see their departure 
for the south. 

“T had no idea,” said Madeleine one 
day, when she and her Fir Cottage friends 
were primrose and cowslip gathering as 
busily as if they were still children, “ that I 
should have been so sorry to leave this 
place, though I think I had premonitions of 
great enjoyment here.” 

“IT am so glad,” was the reply from 
Frances, “so very glad that you have liked 
being here.” 

“Tt has been more than half,” Madeleine 
rejoined, ‘‘—three-quarters, seven-eighths if 
you like—owing to all of you, as you must 
know.” 

“Well, only think then,” said Eira, “ what 
having you here has heen to us! But don’t 
let’s talk as if it was all at an end already! 
We have still three weeks at least of this 
lovely weather, for I am determined to 
believe in its lasting till you go!” 
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“T hope it will,” said Madeleine, “ for 
more reasons than one. I wanted to tell 
you about some news we have had.” 

Betty, who was near her, glanced up 
quickly. Betty was looking tired and 
pale, notwithstanding the sunshine and the 
warmth. Perhaps, indeed, because of them, 
said her mother—early springs were often 
trying to sensitive people. 

“Oh! I hope it is not that your brother 
is going away before you?” said Eira. 
** He’s so nice about planning expeditions ! 
And now that the spring is here, there 
really are some you should make in the 
neighbourhood. ‘There are ruins and things 
we have scarcely even seen ourselves. It 
would be nice to have a brother!” witha 
little sigh. 

“If we had had one,” said Betty, “he 
could not have stayed at home. He would 
have most probably been away in India, or 
the colonies, or some terrible place! A 
brother’s no good if you are poor.” 

“ And as for having one always with you,” 
said Madeleine, “that is not to be counted 
on, whatever other circumstances are. I 
am not speaking about Horace’s present 
plans, though, for I hope when he comes 
back ”—he had not yet returned from a 
short absence in town, whither he had 
accompanied Mr. Ryder Morion—* that it 
will be to stay nearly as long as we do, 
No, my news is not about him, and perhaps 
it is rather horrid of me*not to feel more 
pleased about it. It is only that the 
Conrads are coming down upon us,” with a 
half-rueful smile. “Next week they come, 
for ten days or so, it is sure to get intoa 
fortnight, and I feel as if it would be a 
finish up of this comfortable, self-arranging 
life that I have so enjoyed!” 

“Will your sister-in-law expect you to be 
so much with her then?” asked Frances. 

““N—no,” said Madeleine, “ not exactly 
that. Mamma and she suit each other 
perfectly, and require no third person—are 
much better without one, indeed. But—oh 
really,” with a change of tone, ‘I cannot 
explain it without seeming a little unkind, 
so if I do seem so, promise to forget that 
part of it, for I do want you to understand 
about my sister-in-law. She is, so to say, 
a typical person, one of the best of her 
class, quite good and high principled, and 
with a strong sense of her responsibilities, 
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and all that side of things. But yet she 
and I are not and never could be great 
friends, though, on the other hand, I am 
equally sure that we should never quarrel. 
Now with her brother, Ryder, I very often 
—no, I can’t say quarrel, it’s too strong an 
expression—but we very often openly dis- 
agree and argue it out, and yet I feel that 
we have more in common than Elise and I 
ever could have.” 

Her three companions listened with great 
interest. Frances and Betty especially. 

“JT think I do understand,” said the 
former, ‘‘and I am sure I shall do so still 
better when I have seen her. But you 
know, Madeleine, you don’t perhaps take 
sufficiently into account that you yourself 
are not a typical person by any means!” 

«“ Am I not?” said Madeleine, laughing. 
‘© In what way ?” 

“There are very few,” said Frances 
gravely, “who would have remained so 
unspoilt, wself-engrossed as you, in the 
same circumstances.” 

This was strong commendation, above all 
from such a person as Frances, whom no 
one could have suspected for an instant of 
flattery, and who yet loved to be able to 
admire! And whenever she had a fit occa- 
sion to express her admiration and appre- 
ciation, few things pleased her more than 
doing so, and few people could have done 
so more gratifyingly. 

For such power of expression is not a 
common gift. Nothing is easier than to 
criticise with even a certain cleverness, on 
which its possessors will always be found to 
pride themselves most unduly; but to 
“admire,” to discern “the admirable,” of 
which few human beings are entirely devoid, 
one must indeed have risen to a far higher 
plane, both morally and intellectually. Nay, 
indeed, might not one almost add, 
“spiritually”? And a curious anomaly is 
to be observed as regards this subject. One 
often hears the excuse—“ I am not effusive— 
it does not come naturally to me to praise 
people. I have a horror of flattery ”—yet 
this same reticence, this same powerlessness 
of expression disappears in a really remarkable 
and all but magical way when a disagreeable 
or hurting remark, personal or otherwise, 
suggests itself. 

Madeleine’s pleasant brown eyes sparkled 
with gratification. 





**T do like you to say so,” she said, “ for 
I know you mean it, little as I feel I deserve 
it. Don’t you think,” she continued, “ that 
real praise always makes one feel very 
humble ? ” 

“Yes,” said Frances, with a smile, “your 
thinking so much of mine has that effect on 
me at this moment.” 

“ Please leave off paying each other com- 
pliments,” said Eira, “ I want to hear some 
more about Mrs. Conrad Littlewood. Is 
she always called ‘ Elise’? her real name is 
Elizabeth, I know. I don’t think Elise 
suits a very stately, ‘ grande dame,’ sort of 
person !” 

‘« She isn’t that,” said Madeleine, “she is 
really very nice—what a stupid expression ! 
—it is just, I suppose, that she has always 
lived in a certain way, and not come really 
into contact with the other half of the world, 
though she believes herself to be very wide- 
minded, and is benevolent. I often think if 
she hadn’t married my brother, though he is 
a good fellow too, she would have been dif- 
ferent—really wider in her outlook.” 

She smiled to herself as she spoke. 

“What are you thinking about?” asked 
Frances. 

“ T was only picturing to myself,” was the 
reply, “ how differently you and she would 
go about the same sort of thing, even with 
equally good intentions. I was thinking, 
down at the harbour, how you forget your- 
self and your own standpoint almost, for the 
time, in your sympathy with the people! 
That is how you gain their confidence. 
Whereas Elise, with the best will in the 
world, however kindly she spoke, would 
remain an outsider. She would come away 
saying one must never expect gratitude, and 
be very good to them all the same, and very 
pleased with herself for not being repelled by 
their peculiar offhand manners and want of 
deference.” 

“ Well,” said Betty, speaking for the first 
time, “I must say I should have some 
fellow-feeling with my namesake as regards 
your pet fisher-folk. They are unusually 
queer you must allow; in fact, they seem to 
me half savages, wherever they came 
from.” 

“ Your bark is worse than your bite, Betty,” 
said Eira. “I saw you hugging, yes, really 
hugging, one of those little black-eyed imps 
down there one day, one of the rare days we 
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persuaded you to go with us. And he clung 
on to you like a limpet!” 

“‘ Oh,” said Betty coolly, “ that was because 
he was like a little Murillo! and his mother 
looked quite fierce.” 

“Nonsense,” said Frances. ‘She was 
intensely gratified and horribly shy. If our 
poor friends can be so _ misunderstood, 
Madeleine, I think on the whole we had 
better not suggest Mrs. Conrad Littlewood’s 
visiting them. Is it next week she and your 
brother are coming ?” 

“Yes,” Madeleine replied. “We must 
make the best of our time till then.” 

And she and Frances went on talking 
together on the subject which their conversa- 
tion had drifted into—*“ that everlasting 
Scaling Harbour,” as naughty Betty called it. 

“‘T hope,” said Eira, when Madeleine had 
left them and they were turning in at their 
own gate, “I hope Horace Littlewood will 
come back a few days before those other 
people come up—just for us to have a sort 
of St. Martin’s Summer of what this winter 
has been. For I feel convinced that once 
they are here it will be the real good-bye to 
it all.” 

“Or,” thought Frances in her secret heart, 
“the real beginning ;” but aloud she said 
nothing, though she endorsed Eira’s hopes 
as regarded Horace’s return. Somehow— 
how was it, she asked herself, that she felt 
more drawn to him, more nearly sure of her 
own capacity for responding to the devotion 
which, from her first suspicion of its existence, 
had profoundly touched and gratified her, 
in his absence than when actually with him ? 
Was it always so, she wondered, or was she 
in any way, thanks to her delayed experience 
in such things, exceptional? If only there 
were any one, any woman, she could quite 
entirely confide in! If her mother had been 
what—in fiction at least—some mothers are 
to their daughters—closer, in fuller sympathy, 
more able, as it were, to recall her own youth 
and the perplexities, hopes, and fears which 
doubtless had their place in it—how gladly 
would Frances have confided in her! But 
as things were, this would have been useless, 
nay, more than useless, impossible. 

“T know,” she thought, “ how good and 
unselfish mamma is. Never was there a 
better wife, but I have read somewhere that 
every woman is more wife than mother, or 
vice-versa, I think the former must be the 
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case with mamma, and in one way I should 
be glad of it, for I think it has given more 
object and motive to my own life, in the 
trying to be a real elder sister to the others.” 

Eira’s hopes as to what she had spoken of 
as a “ St. Martin’s Summer,” in connection 
with the pleasant experiences of the last two 
or three months, were not destined to be 
fulfilled. 

For the expected guests at Craig Morion 
arrived there some days before Horace 
Littlewood’s own return. 

A day or two afterwards, Lady Emma 
called but found no one at home, somewhat 
to the disappointment of her daughters, 
whose curiosity concerning Mrs. Littlewood 
the younger had been naturally aroused by 
Madeleine’s description of her. All the 
more welcome, therefore was Madeleine’s own 
appearance at Fir Cottage about five o’clock 
the following afternoon. 

“‘T thought I was never going to get here 
again, and that the end of everything had 
come,” she exclaimed, as she threw herself 
into the most luxurious of the wicker chairs, 
the pride of the sisters’ little sitting-room, 
which Eira drew forward for her eagerly, as 
soon as her bright face was perceived at the 
door. 

By good luck, as some special formalities 
in the shape of curtains changing or some- 
thing of the kind were taking place in the 
drawing-room, a pleasant fire was burning in 
the little grate, for however bright and sunny 
spring days may be, it is rarely the case that 
their close is not chilly. And Lady Emma 
was herself spending the afternoon with her 
husband in the study. 

“ How cosy it is in here!” Madeleine 
went on. “I just managed to escape before 
I was caught for tea. When Elise is there 
I really don’t see that it does her any harm 
for her to act daughter of the house—every 
one knows that mamma and she are devoted 
to each other.” 

“Then you have not had tea?” said 
Frances quickly, “nor for a wonder have 
we. Eira—” but Eira had already disap- 
peared, returning in an incredibly short time, 
followed by the parlour-maid and a welcome 
little clatter of tea-cups, for Madeleine’s 
attractiveness had not stopped short at 
winning the younger members of the house- 
hold—Mr. Morion appreciating her quick 
intelligence, and Lady Emma often declaring 
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that Miss Littlewood’s manners reminded 
her of the days of her own maidenhood, 
when the young knew what it was to pay 
some deference and attention to their elders 
—thanks to which fortunate circumstances, 
“tea in our own room” had been more 
readily conceded than would otherwise have 
been the case. 

Frances glanced at their guest with a little 
smile, though she waited to speak till the 
servant had closed the door behind her. 

“You are not quite,” she said, “in your 
usual spirits, Madeleine.” 

** No,” was the honest reply. ‘“ Somehow 
Elise seems to rub me the wrong way this 
time more than usual, and it makes me 
blame myself, for I know she means to be 
nice, and she is really interested in the old 
place and all about it, as she should be, of 
course.” 

She did not allude to, or even hint at, her 
sister-in-law’s ‘‘ tone,” when “ those other 
Morions,” as she called them, had been 
spoken of, though this had, in point of fact, 
been the chief cause in her own mind of the 
annoyance she had experienced — annoy- 
ance the more difficult to pass over philo- 
sophically as it had to be borne in silence, 
past experience having well taught her that 
any expressed disagreement with. Elise, on 
her part, was sure to do more harm than 
good. 

“And for Horace’s sake,” she said to 
herself, “I must be as wise as possible. 
Perhaps when she sees them for herself, if I 
don’t set up her opposition, she will be 
won over to some extent at least.” 

“ Poor Madeleine!” said Frances sympa- 
thisingly, “‘ yes, I agree with you. I think 
that sort of thing is more trying than— 
almost than a quarrel, an honest quarrel, 
between friends even, which often puts 
things right again.” 

‘Oh, far, far more,” said Madeleine, yet 
in spite of the emphasis she spoke absently. 
“T must not forget,” she began again after 
a little pause, “ that I have a message from 
mamma. If I don’t see Lady Emma, will 
some of you undertake to deliver it con- 
scientiously ? It is to ask you all to tea to- 
morrow, to meet Elise of course. I ¢hink 
that your father and mother are going to be 
asked more formally to dine next week, but 
of course I had no message about that.” 

“TI doubt if they will be able to go,” said 


Frances, “ for papa is anticipating a touch 
of bronchitis, having already got a cold,” and 
she could not repress a tiny smile. 

“T doubt,” said Eira, “ veryseriouslyindeed, 
my dear Madeleine, if the youngest Miss 
Morion will be able to join you to-morrow 
afternoon !” 

“Why not?” exclaimed Frances; “oh, 
you must come, Eira,” for Eira’s comfortable 
absence of self-consciousness had often been 
a relief in the somewhat strained position 
brought about greatly by Mrs. Littlewood’s 
undoubted prejudice against Frances, of late 
even more marked than heretofore. 

“Qh,” replied Eira airily, “because I 
should be terrified out of my wits of your 
respected sister-in-law. And as I’ve two 
elder sisters, I don’t see that I need sacrifice 
myself.” 

‘Don’t talk nonsense,” said Madeleine. 
‘““You know you are never really shy or 
frightened. You are quite different from 
little Betty here.” 

Eira reared her head. 

“Perhaps that is true,” she said, “ but I 
have feelings all the same, Madeleine. If 
there is one thing in the world that I hate, 
it is being criticised.” 

“You don’t suppose any one likes it,” 
said Betty, “and I don’t quite see why you, 
the youngest of us all, should imagine that 
you will come in for much of it. It’s rather 
conceited of you!” 

Eira’s colour rose. 

“ You might credit me with disliking the 
idea of it for us all,” she said. “ You really 
are getting into the way of saying such dis- 
agreeable things, Betty.” 

Before Betty had time to reply, perhaps 
fortunately so, Frances interrupted the 
discussion. 

“ My dear Eira,” she said, “it is all very 
well to treat Madeleine to the privileges of 
intimate friend in the shape of small family 
jars, but I really think you are overdoing it 
a little.” 

“ Yes,” agreed Madeleine, though the 
kindly laugh which accompanied her words 
took from them any possible sting. “You 
willend by making me the selt-conscious one 
if you don’t take care. I shall feel as if I 
had been dreadfully disloyal to poor Elise if 
I have made you feel so about her! She is 
not unkind, and she does not mean to be 
censorious. It is only—I wish I could 
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**Caught sight of a figure just emerging from the lych gate” 


make you understand—that she has got an 
orthodox little conventional standard of her 
own that she tries to fit every one into, and 
if they won’t go in, why then——” 

“ A kind of bed of oh! what was the 
man’s name? It begins with P— Pro——” 
said Eira. 

“ Procrustes,” said Frances, with a smile; 
and Madeleine laughed. Only Betty re- 
mained grave. 

“The results are not quite so terrible in 
Elise’s case,” said her sister-in-law. ‘ You 
really need not be afraid of her. But / am 
rather afraid of my own sensations to-morrow! 
If the poor thing looks at you, or makes the 
mildest remark, you will suspect something 
personal! You, at least, Eira, will do so, 
and then you will get on to your high horse 
at once!” 
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“ No, no,” said Fran- 
ces, “she will not be so 
foolish. Mounting one’s 
high horse is a very 
lowering proceeding.” 

“ Yes,” said Eira, “ I 
think I agree with you— 
on consideration. And 
if I come, Madeleine, 
please forget all the silly 
things I have said. Can- 
didly speaking, I think 
my chief feeling about 
your sister-in-law is curi- 
osity. I liked Mr. Ryder 
Morion, and it is in- 
teresting to fit in what 
you have said of her with 
a certain amount of re- 
semblance to him—her 
brother.” 

But Eira’s curiosity 
was not destined to be 
directly gratified as soon 
as she expected. For 
Lady Emma, on receiving 
the invitation, decided 
that it was far better not 
to accept it too literally 
as regarded the “all of 
you,” and it was accom- 
panied by her two elder 
daughters only that she 
set forth, the following 
afternoon, on the visit 
to the Craig Morion of 
much more formality than the recent almost 
familiar intercourse which even the elders of 
the two households had_half-unconsciously 
drifted into. 

Nor was this feeling modified by the 
reception which awaited them. Conrad 
Littlewood’s wife was nothing if not cere- 
monious. She prided herself, and that some- 
what unduly—for she was a less clever 
woman intellectually than she believed—on 
her infallible discrimination as to shades of 
position, and still more of character as 
affecting such position. There were people 
decidedly beneath her to whom she con- 
sidered it quite safe and even  expe- 
dient to unbend to the point of making 
herself charming, in the superficial sense of 
the word. There were others, again, whom 
even she recognised as superiors in every 
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sense of the word whom she would on no 
account have condescended to appear to 
court. ‘To-day she was in a not unpleasing 
state of expectancy as regarded these hithertc 
unknown relations. Kinship to a certain 
point she recognised as establishing its own 
distinct claims; beyond this, “I must wait 
till I see them,” she said to herself, for she 
did not pin. her faith by any means to her 
mother-in-law’s dicta on such points, and in 
the present instance still less than usual. 

‘‘ For, after all, they are my own blood- 
relations,” she thought, “and it is only 
through us that they are anything to Mrs. 
Littlewood, or that she has had anything to 
do with them. And she does take up pre- 
judices. I can see that she dislikes the 
eldest daughter.” And in this, as we know, 
Elise was not mistaken, for as regarded 
Frances the dowager lady had allowed her 
own keen and true perceptions to be un- 
fairly clouded. 

The visitors were ushered into the large 
drawing-room, hitherto but rarely occupied 





during the daytime. There was also an 
atmosphere of things being to a greater 
extent en grand tenue than had been usual; 
and the very look of Mrs. Conrad’s tall 
figure, robed in unexceptionable, somewhat 
severe attire, as she rose and stood aside for 
a moment till the first greetings had been 
exchanged, effectually destroyed the old 
association of pleasurable intimacy. 

Lady Emma, as was always the case when 
she chose to give herself a little trouble, was 
fully equal to the occasion. She held out 
her hand with the amiable but slightly in- 
different air of an elder to a much younger 
woman, in whom nevertheless she feels in 
duty bound to show some special interest. 

“T am pleased to meet you,” she said. 
“IT hope you are pleasantly impressed by 
this place?” 

Mrs. Conrad was somewhat taken aback. 
She covered this at once by turning to the 
two girls. 

** Your daughters, I suppose?” she said, 
more stiffly than she had intended to speak, 





***T am so very glad that you have liked being here’” 
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for the first glimpse of Frances’ graceful and 
yet dignified person also tended to bewilder 
her, and her eyes rested with greater satis- 
faction on Betty’s less imposing figure and 
dainty face, out of which two grave dark 
eyes were looking up, with the unconscious 
expression of childlike appeal habitual to her 
when she was feeling shy. And the touch 
of Elise’s fingers as they met those of the 
younger girl had a kindly pressure entirely 
wanting in that which she bestowed upon 
Frances. 

“T feel, after all, that I shall agree with 
mother,” was the thought that flashed across 
her mind: “the little one is infinitely the 
nicer. The elder girl is handsome, but 
evidently too pleased with herself.  In- 
dependently of outside circumstances, not 
at all what we should choose for ” But 
the consciousness of some pause in the con- 
versation that had followed the Morions’ 
entrance aroused her to her duties to the 
visitors, and prevented her from pursuing 
her private reflections further. 

She turned to Frances, who was sitting 
near her, as she was not sorry to see. For 
the unfavourable prepossession had by no 
means diminished her curiosity as to this 
certainly not “ commonplace-looking ”’ girl. 

And Elise Littlewood was fand of thinking 
of herself as a student of character. 

“T suppose you are devoted to the 
country, Miss Morion?” she said. ‘ Na- 
turally so. It must be in many ways de- 
lightful,” with the smallest of sighs, “to 
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be able to enjoy it in the spring and early 
summer.” 

*‘ Of course,” said Frances, ‘ those seasons 
are the loveliest everywhere. But I don’t 
quite agree with you that one naturally likes 
what one has the most of. On the contrary, 
many people long for the things that don’t 
come in their way,” and as she spoke a 
slight twinkle of amusement might have been 
discerned in her usually quiet eyes. 

“‘ Perhaps so,” was the rejoinder, “ though 
it is perfectly impossible for any one to judge 
fairly of a kind of life they have never ex. 
perienced.” 

The touch of acerbity in the speaker’s 
tone roused Frances to a very rare impulse 
of self-assertion, and she was on the point of 
a reply which, however courteous, would not 
have tended to smooth matters, when there 
came an unexpected distraction in the sound 
of wheels driving up rapidly to the hall door, 
for the windows of the large drawing-room 
looked on to the front entrance. 

“Who can that be?” said the elder Mrs. 
Littlewood. 

“Tt is too early for Conrad,” said his wife, 
‘and yet,” for by this time she was glancing 
out of the window—“ yes, it is a dog-cart ; 
why, I declare, it is Horace!” 

‘“ Horace!” exclaimed his mother, “ im- 
possible! He was not to return till next 
week, and then only to—say good-bye.” 

But all the same she rose to her feet, and 
turned towards the door with a word of 
apology to Lady Emma. 
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THE IRON CHANCELLOR 
By ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELING 


TUDENTS of handwriting should 
find matter for interesting reflec- 
tion in the accompanying auto- 
graph of Prince Bismarck. Looked 

at casually it has the appearance of being 
big and bold and bluff; but a closer in- 
spection reveals the circumstance that, with 
the exception of the minuscule a, not one 
letter in it is shaped on copy-book lines. It 
is in fact a sheer riddle, as was the big, bold, 
bluff man who penned it. 
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THE IRON CHANCELLOR 


To one who, like the 
present writer, has lived 
much in Germany, the 
name of Bismarck con- 
jures up the name of 
Brandenburg. 

The old Mark* Bran- 
denburg, which gave birth 
to the great statesman 
who has just passed away, 
has been rightly named 
the kernel of the kingdom 


of Prussia. The vast Me 
sandy plain of which it i) 
consists affords indubit- iy 


able evidence that it was 
once at the bottom of 
the sea. Good husbandry f 
has worked wonders upon 
this unpromising soil, and 
the country in large parts 
presents to-day a very 
fertile appearance. Grain 
of all sorts abounds, and 
a peculiar richness be- 
longs to the grass, which 
is nibbled by sheep that 
are of the best in the 
world and that look as if 
they knew that they are 
coated in the famed E/ek- 
toralwolle. 

Watered as the land 
is by the Elbe and Oder, 
it has a multitude of 
towns, among them some of the first import- 
ance. Enough in this connection to name 
Berlin and Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 

As with us, the country is enamoured of 
the town, and one result of this fact is that 
the sons of landed gentlemen of long 
pedigrees and short purses—and of such 
there are many in Mark Brandenburg—in- 


* This word “Mark” is the root of English 
‘*march"’ in the sense of border, frontier; and it 
is to this day in Germany synonymous with Grenze, 
hence the clever but, unfortunately, untranslate- 
able German riddle, the answer to which is “ Bis- 
marck,” and which turns on the double sense of 
“Mark,” as designating a boundary and as desig- 
nating a coin: 


Mein erstes geht bis an die Grenze, 
Mein zweites geht iiber die Grenze, 
Mein ganzes geht iiber alle Grenzen. 
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stead of making the best of this state of 
affairs in the semi-seclusion of ancestral acres, 
betake themselves to town to join there in 
the competition for prizes. 

This thing began so to be early in this 
century, and the poor Brandenburg gentle- 
man—for such was Otto von Bismarck at 
one time—who took the biggest prize was 
the Bismarck who became subsequently the 
first Prince of that name. 

Oddly enough, while Bismarck himself 
very soon tired of the life of a country 
gentleman, and might, in his own case, have 
seemed to prove that life in a capital affords 
opportunities worth seizing, he was to the 
last loud in his condemnation of the modern 
tendency to empty the country, and having 
at one time expressed himself to the effect 
that all large cities, as the hotbeds of crime 
and rebellion, ought to be swept from the 
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earth, gained for himself the byname of 
Stadtvertilger (Town-destroyer). 

To find a story analogous to that of the 
rollicking youth of Bismarck, and the way in 
which it merged into a manhood of the 
gravest and sternest, we need but turn to 
that familiar chapter of English history in 
which is recorded the life of King Henry V. 
For the rest, it is only just to say that, while 
the youth and early manhood of Bismarck 
gave few indications of the tenor which 
his after-life was to take, the statement 
often made that they were marked by self- 
indulgence only is untrue. The young 
squire, it is set on record, received his first 
decoration for an act of heroism in saving 
his groom from drowning, and Bismarck has 
been perhaps right in setting more store by 
the medal which this manly and simple act 
procured him than by medals won by deeds 
which made the world ring. 

Again, the very general belief that no part 
of Bismarck’s student-life was devoted to 
study has its basis in error, fora person does 
not pass a stiff State examination with credit 
who brings to it nothing but the skill which 
has caused him to come off victor in eight- 
and-twenty duels. The knowledge requisite 
to passing such an examination can only be 
acquired by study, and it is self-evident that 
Bismarck must have combined hard work 
with hard play, while it is matter of es- 
tablished fact that he was making deep 
studies in history and philosophy at a time 
immediately following his student days, when 
he was the terror of the countryside in which 
he had his home of Kniephof, where the 
guests were awaked by pistols fired off at 
their ears, and foxes were turned into the 
drawing-room to alarm the ladies. 

The ladies, be it here said, were so for- 
giving, that one of them, the daughter of a 
neighbouring squire, threw in her lot for life 
with the master of Kniephof. This lady 
had never cause to regret her union with a 
man who to genius which has commanded 
the admiration of the world added home 
virtues unquestioned by the most bitter of 
his foes. 

This perhaps is the place in which to 
touch on Bismarck’s attitude towards women. 
It has been, in so far as is known to the 
present writer, uniformly kind, whilst almost 
uniformly condescending. The wife who 
grew old with him was “mein Kind ” to the 
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last: a form of address, this, largely used by 
husbands in Germany, and one which, while 
marked by tenderness, is also marked by 
something else. 

To English readers the opinion of Bismarck 
on Englishwomen is naturally of high interest. 
It is wrongly stated by many, that what 
pleased the great German statesman on his 
first visit to England was the number of 
handsome women and handsome horses 
there. What actually won his admiration 
was the fact that there were so many hand- 
some “ faces” and handsome horses. There 
is in this no special tribute even to the beauty 
of Englishwomen, and, viewed under other 
aspects, it is doubtful that they ever stood 
high in the liking or admiration of Bismarck, 
who was notoriously reactionary as regards 
women, and who stood on a peculiarly bad 
footing with a prominent Englishwoman who 
was not of his sentiments on this subject. 
His contempt of the Celtic race found expres- 
sion on so many occasions that it is impossible 
to interpret excepting as malign his assertion 
to the effect that, viewed racially, the Celts 
are of the female sex, while the male element 
in Europe is supplied by the Teutons. 

It would doubtless have been hard to win 
from Bismarck the admission that in his own 
person he was no exception to the rule that 
men of genius owe much, when they do not 
owe everything, to their maternal ancestors. 
Through his great-great-grandmother, who 
was a near relation of the famed Lieutenant 
Katte, Bismarck was, as has been pointed 
out, able to claim kinship with a man whose 
fidelity to his king cost him his life, and it 
was through the female line of his ancestry 
that he was of the descendants of Derfflinger, 
the redoubtable field-marshal who put the 
Swedes to rout. His mother, too, was so 
far from lacking that astuteness which goes 
to the making of a diplomatist that it was 
she who first divined that success would 
crown him in diplomacy, and adjured him to 
concentrate his studies upon this science. 

To conclude this subject, that the wife 
whom he addressed as ‘“ mein Kind” had 
an influence for good upon Bismarck to an 
extent which he might not have been ready to 
confess, and which could be only possible to 
a woman of highly developed heart and 
brain, is obvious from the circumstance that 
the troth-plight entered upon with the 
historical aside, “ Deuce take it, 1 must 
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marry!” resulted in a marriage 
which marked very favourably 
an era in the life of the future 
statesman, considered ethically. 
Here be it also said that, while 
Bismarck, as all the world 
knows, was ludicrously patronis- 
ing to women as a whole, his 
letters to his wife are written in 
a style which contains a tacit 
admission that the reader of 
them was of ripe and rich 
understanding. To her he made 
during his diplomatic career at 
Frankfort the significant com- 
munication : 

“TI am making giant studies 
in the art of saying nothing in 
a great many words.” 

This confession contains the 
best comment on what admirers 
of Bismarck assert to have been 
the splendid habit of plain 
speaking in which lay his pecu- 
liar strength. 

Some of the dicta of the great 
man of plain speech shall be 
here enumerated. 

“‘ Change is the soul of life” 
was a saying thrown off in 
middle manhood. “ Strassburg 
is the key of our house” fell 
in talk with Monsieur Favre. 
“Strip off the white skin of a 
Gaul and you will find a Turco” 
was the return compliment to the French who 
styled him “ the incarnation of the evil prin- 
ciple.” A constitution did not commend itself 
to Bismarck, but he was in favour of what he 
called “a kindly despotism.” A Catholic 
appeal for emancipation he met with words 
which are to-day graven in stone where he 
spoke them—*“ Nach Canossa gehen wir 
nicht ” *—the allusion being to the craven act 
of the German Emperor Henry IV. in doing 
penance atCanossato the Pope of Rome. The 
sharp wit in which Bismarck often indulged 
gave its character to his words spoken upon 
an occasion when discussion of wearisome 
length was given to the question as to whether 
the King of Prussia should be styled “German 
Emperor” or “ Emperorof Germany.” “Does 
any one know,” asked Bismarck, “ the Latin 


* “ To Canossa we will not go." 
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for sausage?” Two persons present believed 
that they possessed this knowledge. Accord- 
ing to one it was “farcimentum,” and 
according to the other, “ farcimen.” 

“As you like,” said the Chancellor, 
smiling, and added— 

“ Farcimentum vel farcimen, nescio quid 
mihi magis farcimentum esset.” 

This was tart, and Bismarck’s humour 
was sometimes more than tart. In Swift 
only will be found anything equal to the 
grimness which made him characterise the 
valedictory honours which accompanied his 
departure from Berlin, after his dismissal as 
Chancellor, “a first-class funeral,” this being 
in German trade-parlance the synonym for 
what Pat calls “an illigant derrin’.” 

It was not in conversation, but in one of 
his letters, that Bismarck confessed to having 
“a certain longing,” not only to annihilate 
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all books, excepting one, but also to destroy 
the means of restoring them. In the same 
letter he asserts the art of printing to be 
“ the choice weapon of anti-Christ, more so, 
indeed, than gunpowder.” 

Humility never characterised Bismarck. 
When, at the beginning of his career, a 
member of the Frankfort Diet, he cha- 
racterised his colleagues as an “ insipid set, 
endurable only when I appeared among 
them like so much pepper” ; and, in refer- 
ence to the attitude which he took up in the 
German-Austrian question of 1852—an atti- 
tude which, as was hinted to him from high 
quarters, was dangerous to himself—he did 
not hesitate to liken himself to Fabricius 
under the menaces and bribes of Pyrrhus. 
But perhaps his Titanic: self-appreciation was 
most ;strikingly shown in connection with 
‘thes*measure familiarly called the ‘“ Bread- 
Basket; Law,” by which German Roman 
Catholics were somewhat severely dealt with, 
and-upon their protesting were informed by: 
Bismarck that he claimed to know the will of 
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“ His parliamentary life was now over, and 
the best introduction he carried with him to 
his colleagues at Frankfort was the reputa- 
tion which he had acquired during this 
career; a reputation for unflinching loyalty 
to the Crown, and for a Conservatism which 
has been branded not only as ‘ medieval’ 
but as ‘antediluvian’; for startling originality 
in his views and fearlessness in expressing 
them ; for a rugged style of speech which, 
though not eloquent, was persuasive ; for 
great fertility of resource in debate, with an 
impetuous mode of attack and a scathing 
power of reply ; for wit and humour, and a 
fertile fancy; for an inimitable power of telling 
a story; for mastery of the details of con- 
stitutional law and of military organisation ; 
for an extensive knowledge of modern history 
and. languages, balanced by a surprising 
acquaintance with classic lore; for high- 
souled honour, for burning patriotism, and 
for having in him the making of a great 
man,” 

The note is here one of almost unalloyed 


God better than any of them-—a. sample, this, of 
a thing that might have been said differently. 

» An Trishwoman may be allowed to say a» 
word on Bismarck’s attitude towards Ireland. » 
It was one which: closely resembled that: of 


praise, but Mr. Lowe is not blind to the 
defects of his hero. Having regard to the 
rapprochement between Bismarck and the 
Pope in 1877, when Bismarck found it con- 
venient to forget his boast anent Canossa, 





the:London shopman, who, from his vantage- 
‘point behind his counter some little time 
ago, informed an Irish politician purchasing 
a necktie of him of a fact which, as he 
worded it, was to the following effect : 

“Sir, I would RULE Ireland.” 

That sort of statement is very definite as 
far as it goes, but it does not go very far. 
As well as the present writer knows, Bismarck 
confined himself to that sort of statement, 
made often and always with great emphasis 
by him. 

The estimates of Bismarck, as all the 
world knows, are singularly varied. The 
German writers on him may be divided into 
eulogists and detractors, and the best-known 
of English writers on him errs somewhat 
on the side of praise, howbeit it may 
fairly be conceded that no one has _ per- 
haps made his eulogy in terms in which 
enthusiasm is so tempered by justice as Mr. 
Lowe in his remarkable biography of the 
great statesman. In the following is given 
his description of the Bismarck who started 
upon a diplomatic career at Frankfort 
in 1850: 


Mr. Lowe says unreservedly : 

** Bismarck crushed the Danes, defeated 
the Austrians, overwhelmed the French, and 
otherwise overcame a thousand enemies and 
obstacles. But there are two stupendous 
agencies in face of which he had to own 
himself impotent and baffled—the spirit of 
Revolution and the spirit of Religion as the 
latter is practised by the apostles of 
Rome.” 

In like manner, while the pathos attaching 
to the dismissal of Bismarck by the grand- 
son of the man whom he had made Emperor 
is strongly felt by his English biographer, 
another aspect of this matter is not ignored, 
hence the words : 

“ There can be little doubt that, in the 
course of his long and magnificent career, 
Prince Bismarck had insensibly come to 
establish a kind of personal imperium in 
imperio within the limits of the Prussian 
Crown. No one had fought more des- 
perately than he to save the rights of this 
Crown from the curtailing scissors of a Con- 
stitution, as no one had been a more jealous 
defender of these rights after they had at 
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- thousand would admit it. 
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last been limited and reduced to charter 
form by the revolutionary movement of 
‘48. Yet, if the truth must be told, this 
very same Bismarck had gradually, and, 
perhaps, even unconsciously, ended by 
absorbing into his own person the exercise 
of some of those rights which appertained 
exclusively to his sovereign.” 

I bring this paper to a close with two 
citations which bear witness to the extra- 
ordinary charm of personality belonging to 
the man of blood and iron. Before the 
unhappy events of 1870 had brought Napoleon 
into national collision with Bismarck, Prosper 
Mérimée wrote, in 1865: 

“He [Bismarck] has quite won me, as, 
indeed, he has also captivated Napoleon by 
his frankness and the charm of his 
manners.” 

At the same time Mérimée wrote : 

“Tl n’y a que M. de Bismarck qui soit un 
vrai grand homme.” 

There came atime when no Frenchman 
would admit this, and, sadder to say, there 
came a time when not one German in a 
Bismarck had 
had his day, like the dog of the proverb, 
and, strangely enough, Bismarck’s dog had 
had its day too. The following story is 
true, and has not heretofore been published. 
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In the years of his highest fame, those which 
for a decade or so followed the year of the 
Franco-German War, when Bismarck was 
an annual visitor to a certain fashionable 
watering-place, the daughter of a German 
nobleman conceived an ardent desire to 
attract the notice in passing of the great 
Chancellor. Having failed to do this by all 
means within the limits of becoming maiden- 
hood, she deliberately brushed up against 
the ferocious dog which habitually accom- 
panied Bismarck, and met her mother’s dis- 
mayed protest with the passionate speech : 

“I hoped his dog would bite me, for he 
would then have been obliged to notice 
me!” 

The dog did not bite her, and Bismarck 
did not notice her. Both facts are at this 
day matter of lively jest with the Countess 
Ww. , but they were matter of deadly 
earnest ten and odd years ago. 





Sic transit gloria! 


The portraits of Bismarck as man and boy 
accompanying this paper are reproduced 
with the kind permission of Mr. Heinemann, 
the publisher of Mr. Lowe’s book. It is 
difficult to see the man of blood and iron of 
1870 in the girlish-faced lad of 1834. 
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OrttTiMEs I sit at ev’n beside the hearth, 


° Half-idle, dreaming, waiting till they come— 


Those tender, precious memories of home— 


The sweetest, purest, happiest on earth. 


And in the picture she who gave me birth 


Stands ever foremost. 


As if one should pain 


er 


On glowing canvas portraiture of saint, 


Or counterfeit in marble to endure 


Beyond all change or tarnishing, some face 


Or form whereon men gazing should discern 
> 5 


The emblem of the holy and the pure, 


Even so doth memory crown her with the grace 


Which God’s own saints by faith and patience earn. 


W. Cowan. 











A NOOK IN THE DOWNS 


By WILLIAM CANTON 


moor. ‘Cuckoo! cuckoo!” Found 

a sprig of ling in bloom; a month, 
and the hills will be purple. Whortleberry 
blossom—beautiful little hollow waxen globes 
with a small round opening, like little pink 
sleigh bells. What a delightful hidden place 
it is! On the northern side you may come 
within two hundred yards and never suspect 
its existence. The road dives into a cavern 
of green boughs, as a river dives under 
ground ; and over the tree-tops a quarter of 
a mile beyond you see a foot-track scaling 


ia 4.—Bright ; a cool wind on the 


the escarpment up to the moor. Obviously, 
nothoroughfare. ‘Cuckoo! cuckoo! ”—all 
day through till 8.45 p.m. 

June 6.—Warm and bright. “Cuckoo! ” 


Upthehill. Arainpool on the moor, where 
the martins drink and get clay; claw tracks 
all round the edges. Pleasant, the clink of 
the hammers on the anvil down below. A 
picturesque village: as if some earth-giant’s 
babe had been playing and had dropped 
a dozen toy cottages from her pinafore. 
Few people: mostly old men, old women, 
and little children. The grown lads and 
lasses have gone to seek their fortune. Saw 
a white-haired, big-limbed patriarch in a 
smock-frock ; big horn-rimmed spectacles. 
Likes to lean back against the grassy bank 
under the beech-hedge, and doze. (“‘Cuckoo! 
cuckoo!”) There is a young man lying ill; 
not expected to recover; nine and twenty ; 
consumption. Difficult to realise that even 
here, where human life ought to be as peace- 
ful and protracted as the life of the trees, 
people die young. 

June 7.—Great pines, huge old beeches in 
the woods ; lanes sandy and full of flowers ; 
scores of fox-gloves will be out in a fort- 
night. Met two bright little girls (five and 
six) trudging home from school ; they belong 
to some small farm hidden away in a green 
coombe. 

June 11.—The Patriarch after all is only 
seventy something. The real Old Man isa 
nimble wiry little fellow of ninety-five, with 
sharp birdish eyes. Likes to tell of when 
there were no roads, mere tracks, and none 


of the ancient rights-of-way had been lost. 
“Cuckoo!” The children revel in these 
woods and lanes. The Boy is delighted 
with the ponies, cows, poultry, and tries 
hard to speak. Sheep are “O-er ere:” 
naturally enough, as we used to say, Look 
at the sheep, over there. Rain to-night. 

June 15.—Brilliant morning. Our poor 
villager died in the night. Saw the white 
blind drawn down, and window open. Boy 
was bent on playing in the dust under ¢hat 
window, but I got him away at last. Mar- 
tins flying; “ Cuckoo! cuckoo!” Wagtails 
and blackbirds in the wood. Freshness and 
glitter after the rain. Through it all, the 
death-bell, at intervals so protracted that 
each stroke was a shock. ‘ Cuckoo! 
cuckoo !” 

June 17.—Redlands Wood this evening: 
heavy thunder shower, but the pine-branches 
are almost rain-proof. Shafts of sunlight 
shooting through between the showers ; turn- 
ing the green beech-leaves to emerald, and 
the pine trunks to ruddy gold. When a 
heavy rain-drop falls on the beech-leaves, 
the drop and the wet leaf catch the sun, and 
flash, in the shadow of the pines. The sex- 
ton has dug our young villager’s grave, close 
beside the church. 

June 18.—Showery ; brilliant between ; a 
little gusty. Roads and thatch smoking in 
the hot sun after the rain. Funeral took 
place this afternoon. ‘ Cuckoo!”, The 
coffin was carried to the churchyard. Most 
of the village children followed, at a little 
distance. The little nimble Old Man was 
there, alert as a bird. We watched from the 
hillside. “ He cometh up, and is cut down, 
like a flower...” “In the midst of 
life...” ‘Ashes to ashes, dust to dust; 
in the sure and certain hope...” Poor 
soul! We went into the churchyard later. 
By the gate grows a big copper beech. ‘The 
colour of it was almost black in the low 
light, but when we got under it and looked 
up, the foliage showed strangely pink and 
green against the sky. We thought of the 
dead man, for the tree seemed a symbol. 
“In the sure and certain hope.” 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


S our November and December num- 
bers have to be printed simultane- 
ously and considerably in advance 
of the date of publication, in order 

that the complete volumes may be in time 
for the Colonial Christmas market, competi- 
tors are requested to note that papers for the 
November competition must reach us by 
the zoth September, and papers for the 
December competition by the 30th Septem- 
ber. For details see notices on p. 637. 

The prizes for the present month are 
awarded as follows : 


AN ESTIMATE OF MR. GLAD- 
STONE’S LIFE AND CHARACTER 


I 


THERE are so many different standpoints 
from which it is possible to take a view of 
the life and character of the great English- 
man who passed to his rest on the morning 
of last Ascension Day that anything like an 
estimate of a nature so manifold and so 
complex is beyond the power of the merely 
ordinary pen. 

He was a politician, a scholar, an orator 
and a theologian ; he took a keen interest 
in books, in trees, in various industries, in 
China, and in gardening. As a friend, as a 
party leader, as a mere acquaintance, even 
as an opponent, he exercised a personal 
charm which has probably never been 
equalled. Even those who most disagreed 
with his opinions, who most deplored the 
result of his actions, were fain to admit 
his greatness and to acknowledge his power. 

When we strive to discover the reason of 
the ascendancy over the minds of men 
which Mr. Gladstone undoubtedly possessed, 
we are at once struck with the wonderful 
interest which he took in so wide a variety 
of subjects. He did not skim on the sur- 
face of this or that, but whatever he did he 
did well, as well as he was able. No half- 
hearted beliefs were here, no halting between 
two opinions ; his every action (however mis- 
taken as some may hold) was the result of 
absolute conviction. He had a genius for 
enthusiasm so great as to enable him to 
inspire those with whom he came in contact 





with some portion of his own belief, to carry 
away with him those to whom he appealed. 
And he was thorough ; the object which he 
set before himself he ceased not to strive 
after until he had obtained it, his whole 
heart was set on succeeding in that which he 
was persuaded was worthy of success. 
Nothing, not even that which appeared 
small and trifling, was to be lightly under- 
taken. 

His ideal, too, was high; probably the 
greatest factor in his unequalled popularity 
was that he never bid for applause, but 
acted and spoke from a real sense of duty, 
of a serious obligation laid upon him to do 
and say that which he held to be right. And 
another cause was his indomitable courage ; 
never once, when we look back on the 
history of a long life lived in the fierce glare 
of the public gaze, can we recall an instance 
of his flinching from his conception of his 
duty. This it is that appeals to the instinc- 
tive love of honour which lies in the heart of 
every Englishman worthy of the name,and this 
it is which causes the whole nation to mourn 
as one man for him of whom it is justly proud, 
and which accounts for the fact that men of 
all shades of opinion in religion, in politics 
and in private life, feel that a well-nigh 
irreparable loss has been sustained, and that 
the history of our land must ever be the 
richer for the pages on which are enrolled 
the name and actions of William Ewart 
Gladstone. 

L. SPARKE, 
Mansfield, Notts. 


II 


Ir is only repeating what has been repeated 
over and over again in various forms during 
these last few months, to say that the death 
of William Ewart Gladstone was a national 
loss, as his life and character have been a 
national gain. One day his great friend and 
admirer, John Bright, hearing a lady rail at 
Mr. Gladstone, suddenly turned and asked 
her, “ Has your son ”—the boy was standing 
beside them—“ ever seen Mr. Gladstone?” 
“No,” was the surprised answer. “ Then 
take him at once to see the greatest English- 
man he is eyer likely to look upon.” 
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William Ewart Gladstone was indeed an 
Englishman of the best type, brave, robust, 
manly, and religious. During the past sixty 
years, we, as a nation, have been slowly 
learning the great lesson that, after all, a 
man must have a greater force about him 
than that of genius to possess an influence 
for good over all classes of society, and that 
force is moral goodness. Perhaps Tenny- 
son’s lines most truthfully depict the secret 
of the enormous influence of Mr. Gladstone’s 
character : 


His strength was as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart was pure, 


The effect of his high personal character 
on political life cannot at present be fairly 
estimated, while his brave championship of 
the enslaved and oppressed of every land 
will be recorded in the pages of history for 
future generations to admire and applaud. 
That there were great men in the world 
before Mr. Gladstone no one will deny, or 
that there will probably be great men after 
him, but the present century at any rate will 
not see a greater. 

Mr. Gladstone’s life and character have 
been of the greatest moral worth to the 
entire nation, equally of as much value 
for the purity of his private life as for his 
high-principled public services. And herein 
lay his secret of popularity with the masses 
of his countrymen. As a man his life was 
above reproach, and as a statesman it was 
the same. Mr. Gladstone held before the 
eyes of the civilised world the grand picture 
of what a Christian statesman can be, and 
he has proved once for all that intellect and 
morality may sometimes be found combined 
in one person, although some critics of 
modern days try hard to make us believe 
otherwise. In his private life Mr. Gladstone 
was humble, unselfish, and pure. In his 
public life he was industrious, brave, and 
sincere. Genius of a brilliant order Mr. 
Gladstone unquestionably possessed, but the 
simplicity and uprightness of his character 
won for him, if not more, as many admirers 
as his unrivalled genius. His spiritual life 
may be summed up in the words, “Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on Thee.” In his determined 
attempts to look always at the bright side, 
Mr. Gladstone was 
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One who never turned his back but marched breast 
forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


In that faith he lived, and in that faith he 
died. 
PRISCILLA E. MovuLpER, 


Great Horton, 
Bradford. 


III 


THE life of Mr. Gladstone stands probably 
foremost amongst all the notable lives of the 
century for its elevating, deep, and wide- 
spread influence. His power was recog- 
nised and admired in all countries. And 
the marvellous success of his career was 
chiefly due to the integrity and strength of 
his character. Although the platform on 
which he stood had necessarily much to do 
with bringing his virtues before the eye of 
the public, we feel that there were in him the 
necessary elements of success, and that he 
could not well have been a failure anywhere. 
A character such as his would bless and 
adorn any sphere in life. 

That this great statesman had opportu- 
nities such as few men are favoured with no 
one can deny. Nature had been free in her 
endowments to him, both physically and 
mentally. There seems to have been almost 
nothing in the circumstances of his early life 
of the nature of opposition or hindrance. 
The character and station of his parents 
were such as would secure him a good start 
in every sense. Everything was conducive 
to self-respect and energy of purpose. His 
nature was not contracted by the pressure 
of poverty and hardship, nor his soul made 
effeminate by pomp and luxury. During his 
subsequent career, his private life seems to 
have been singularly happy. There were no 
domestic worries to wear out the strength 
needed to battle with the difficulties of an 
Empire. Also, throughout his long life, he 
enjoyed the most wonderful health. 

It is no detraction to the merits of any 
man to say he has had fine opportunities, 
provided he has made the best use of them. 
On the contrary, when Providence calls any 
one to do some important work, it is her 
way to provide the necessary means of self- 
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equipment. A great man is not produced 
and developed independently of certain out- 
ward conditions. The capacities of Mr. 
Gladstone were of such an order as to 
require an immense field of action to do 
justice to them, and he could never have 
become what he was without the aid of the 
highly responsible and extremely difficult 
positions he occupied. All these were neces- 
sary to draw out his unparalleled powers, 
even as the latter were necessary to fit him 
for his allotted task. 

The public life of our late Premier was dis- 
tinguished by its disinterestedness, courage, 
and breadth. We should think that there 
were never many leaders of nations so uni- 
versally accredited with purity of motive. 
He never aimed at personal promotion or 
aggrandisement. He was not the slave of a 
party or a section, nor did he seek to benefit 
even his own nation at the expense of other 
nations. He never dreaded unpopularity 
when duty was in question. He was not 
afraid to admit that he had changed his 
mind, which he sometimes did, but never 
without good reason. His breadth was 
apparent to all, as a statesman and a man. 
His religion pervaded all his life. 


ELLen HvuGHEs, 
Bedford. 


IV 


Mr. GiapsToNe’s life was a striking testi- 
mony to the reality of moral and spiritual 
forces. He was a great man, and pre- 
eminently his godliness was the measure of 
his greatness. That is the first, the essential 
element in all real greatness. And what 
makes us bow in reverence as we think of 
this man is the simple faith in which his life 
was lived, the unswerving loyalty to noble 
principles that characterised all his conduct, 
and the devotion of his powers to the well- 
being of his fellows and the glory of the 
Most High. A living, abiding faith in the 
Unseen was the actuating force of his life. 
Christian beliefs were the groundwork of 
his character. His religious convictions were 
part of his life, and what he was, and what 
he did, find here their explanations. This 
being so, no true estimate of Mr. Gladstone 
can be given unless there be the fullest 
recognition of these master forces that guided 
and governed him. 
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Look at his home life. This. century has 
no more beautiful picture to present than 
the picture of the unbroken love and peace 
of that home at Hawarden. At this day, 
when there are only too many who are 
ready to belittle the sacredness of the mar- 
riage tie and of family relationships and 
duties, there has been shown to the world 
how deep is the joy of a pure love, how 
unfading the happiness of a home life 
sanctified by the spirit of true reli- 
gion. 

And in the political sphere, a kindly 
upright, Christian demeanour was also ever 
manifest. Politics were not a game to him, 
not a means merely of fame and social 
advancement, but a sacred calling. He 
had high ideals of national life and duty, and 
he followed them unwaveringly, spite of 
calumny and fierce opposition. His oratory 
was splendid, his political achievements 
many and great; but to-day his memory is 
honoured, not so much, perhaps, for these 
things, as for the brave and dauntless spirit 
in which they were wrought: that spirit of 
hatred of all sham, of resistance against all 
oppression, and of enthusiastic endeavour 
for righteousness. It was this spirit of the 
man, devoted, chivalrous, kindly, God-fearing, 
united to splendid abilities, that drew the 
hearts of the people to him, and made him 
such a power in the political life of the 
country. Surely of no man of this age are 
those oft-quoted lines more appropriate : 


His strength was as the strength of ten 
Because his heart was pure, 


No doubt he made mistakes, perhaps 
grave mistakes; but the sincerity and honesty 
of his purpose can never be doubted. He 
was a érue man, and notwithstanding his 
mistakes and apparent inconsistencies, he 
was able, because true, to raise the morality 
of political life to higher levels. 

Space will not allow one to speak of his 
wide sympathies, his love for mankind, his 
enthusiasm for liberty and justice, his 
industry, his marvellous powers of concen- 
tration, his classical and theological studies. 
But this at least should not be over- 
looked, that with all his gifts and abilities 
there was no pride in him, but rather 
the truest humility. And we find the 
secret of this just where we find the secret 
of his whole life—in the consciousness ever 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


present that his life was not his own but 
God’s. 
J. K. ScHOLEFIELD, 
Camborne, 
Cornwall. 


The following tribute will also be read with 
interest : 


A BURNING love for humanity, an unswerving 
devotion to duty, a firm faith in the good 
providence of God and the divine power of 
Christianity, were notable features in the life 
and character of Mr. Gladstone. On the 
Sunday before his death, when told of the 
prayers which would be offered for him, he 
asked that all the unhappy and oppressed 
might be likewise remembered. The generous 
sympathy which made his heart bleed for the 
woes of thousands, also prompted him to 
give timely succour to cases of individual 
distress. Mr. Gladstone was comprehensive 
in his interests, whilst possessed of singular 
power of concentration; stimulated by a 
strong sense of duty, he toiled unceasingly 
for the nation’s welfare, stedfastly rejecting 
offers of personal aggrandisement. Amidst 
all this outward activity, the inner life of the 
soul was carefully nurtured. Sundays were 
jealously guarded for this purpose, and a 
spirit of consecration pervaded the great 
statesman’s every action. 

Many people tell us that religion and 
science, goodness and greatness, are incom- 
patible; but in Mr. Gladstone we have a 
man of giant intellect who realised that in 
the study of theology and the practice of 
devotion, our highest faculties find the most 
worthy employment. In a sceptical age, 
Churchmen and Nonconformists alike ac- 
knowledge the debt of gratitude they owe to 
one who, from his elevated position, set such 
a splendid example of a manly Christian, and 
thus gave the lie to the fallacy that it is 
effeminate to be religious. 

The men who cherish such admiration for 
Mr. Gladstone could pay no higher tribute 
to his memory than by imitating him in this 
respect. 

The charge of insincerity has sometimes 
been brought against Mr. Gladstone ; never 
was any accusation more false; even his 
mistakes sprang from his unfaltering devotion 
to what he deemed the loftiest ideal. To 
show in how brave a spirit he bore failure, 
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we cannot do better than quote his own 
words: 

“Do not believe those who say that 
nothing succeeds like success. Effort, honest, 
manful, humble effort, by its action on our 
character, succeeds better than success.” 

Well might such a man call his library the 
“Temple of Peace”! Doubtless the in- 
spiring thoughts with which he refreshed 
himself therein lifted his mind above the 
petty littleness of political warfare, and the 
sin-laden atmosphere of a weary world. 

“He died like a soldier,” was Mr. Glad- 
stone’s remark upon the death of the late 
Archbishop; and surely we may repeat it 
with reference to himself, for there is passive 
as well as active service, and by his fortitude 
and patience through weeks of weariness and 
pain, he showed himself as truly heroic as 
he did by unflagging energy and zeal in days 
of health and strength. 

At the close of his checkered career this 
Christian warrior said, “‘I remain totally 
unshaken in my resolute belief in the wisdom 
and will of God.” Such testimony is a 
priceless legacy. 

R. E. DANIEL, 
Hanley. 





COMPETITION FOR NOVEMBER 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
SEPTEMBER 20, 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 15s., 12s. 6d., 
10s. and 7s. 6d. respectively) ave offered for the four 
best papers (500 words) on The Tears of Christ. 





COMPETITION FOR DECEMBER 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
SEPTEMBER 30. 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 15s., 12s. 6d., 
10s. and 7s. 6d. respectively, are offered for the four 
best outlines of Sunday School Lessons (500 
words). 


All papers to be original, and to bear full name and 
address of competitors. 


Contributions should be written om one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any com- 
petitor, whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. are 
returned. 








GREAT BOOKS 


By THE Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., DEAN oF CANTERBURY 


NINTH PAPER—DANTE (continued) 


IIl.—THE “ PARADISO”—THE THIRD PART OF THE “DIVINA COMMEDIA” 
OF DANTE 


HE “ Paradiso” never has been, or 
can be, so popular with the mass 
of readers as the “ Inferno” or the 
“ Purgatorio.” It has not the weird 

and thrilling interest and variety of the “ In- 
ferno,” with its multitudes of contemporary 
references. It has not the human nearness 
of the “ Purgatorio.” What sin is we all 
know ; what penitence is we all know, or 
may know; what is the unbroken beatitude 
of glorified spirits we can only dream. It is 
quite natural to exclaim : 


O for a deeper insight into Heaven! 

More knowledge of the glory, and the joy, 

Which there unto the happy souls is given; 

Their service, their engagement, their employ: 

For it is past belief that Christ hath died 

Only that we eternal psalms may sing ; 

That all the gain Death’s awful curtains hide 

Is this eternity of antheming ; 

And this praised rest—shall there be no en- 
deavour ? 

No noble toil, no blessed strife for ever ? 


In Dante’s “ Paradiso” no _ possibility 
seems left for earthly analogies except such 
as are derived from the two least carnal 
senses—those of sight and hearing. Hence 
the Paradisiacal sources of joy are all derived 
either from Light or from Melody. Of both 
these sources of delight there was an abun- 
dance in the “ Purgatorio,” though in the 
“Inferno” there were only vile miasma, 
lurid gleams, and sounds of horror and 
fearfulness ; but, in the ‘“ Paradiso,” even 
the glory and the music are bathed in 
a more ethereal, or immaterial atmo- 
sphere. 

1. The heaven of Dante is pre-eminently 
a Universe of Light. His poem begins with 
the words : 

“The glory of Him who moves all things 
penetrates through the Universe, and shines 
forth in one quarter more, and less in 
another. In the heaven which receives 
most of this light was I,” 


What he saw, he says, surpasses utterance ; 


Nathless all 
That in my thoughts I of that sacred realm 
Could store, shall now be subject of my song. 


Light, then, is the most essential charac- 
teristic of the poem. Everywhere there is 
light : in every circle of the planetary, and 
the starry and the crystalline heavens, and 
in the empyrean, and in the ladder of gold 
whose summit is invisible, and in the River 
of Life flowing with splendour between two 
banks bright with flowers, and in the central 
point of light itself so intense that no eye 
can gaze on it; so minute that the smallest 
star in the firmament would seem a moon 
beside it. The very regions through which 
Dante passes are like eternal pearls, and he 
and Beatrice glide through them as rays of 
light enter transparent water, lucid and white 
assunstruck diamonds. And in this brimming 
flood of light move the beatified saints in 
melody and glory, circling round Dante in 
vivid garlands of eternal roses, or swathed in 
environments of ambient radiance, shooting 
from place to place, like fires in alabaster— 
happy fires, living topazes, living rubies, 
flaming in ethereal sunshine, multitudes of 
splendours flitting through the crystal gleam 
like birds. And even after these unimaginable 
“ varieties of light and combinations of stars, 
and rays, and jewelled reflections,” there are 
fresh throngs of splendours, cressets and 
crowns and circles singing round the Virgin 
in ineffable, indescribable glories, in blind- 
ing and bewildering brilliances. And the 
inmost paradise is one great White Rose, and 
its yellow centre is the central light, whose 
circumference would outgird the sun, and its 
petals upon petals are innumerable ranks of 
spotless spirits, all gazing upon the Light of 
Light; and as bees flit among flowers, so 
fluttering about the petals of the Eternal 
Rose, their wings of gold, their robes white 
as snow, their faces radiant as pure flame, 
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enjoying and enjoyed, the multitudes of the 
Angels deposit in the recesses of those happy 
petals the peace and glory brought down 
from the bosom of God Himself. 

2. And besides being permeated with 
light, the heavens also ring with per- 
petual music, angelic, archangelic, the music 
of the spheres, and the hymns of holy 
spirits 


That sing, and singing in their glory move. 


Music is undoubtedly the one earthly science 
which seems to open widest to our imagina- 
tion the door of heaven 


On golden hinges moving. 


We may quote the celebrated words of 
Newman: “ By musical sounds great un- 
known wonders seem to be typified. There 
are but seven notes in the scale; make them 
fourteen, yet what slender outfit for so vast 
an enterprise! What science brings so 
much out of so little! Out of what poor 
elements does some great master in it create 
his new world! Shall we say that all his 
exuberant inventiveness is mere ingenuity, a 
trick of art without reality, without meaning ? 
Is it possible that all this inexhaustible 
evolution and disposition of notes, so rich 
yet so simple, so intricate yet so regular, so 
various yet so majestic, should be a mere 
sound which is gone and perishes? Can it 
be that those mysterious stirrings of ‘the 
heart and keen emotions, and strange 
yearnings after we know not what, and awful 
impressions from we know not whence, should 
be wrought in us by what is unsubstantial, 
and comes and goes, and begins and ends 
in itself? It is not so! It cannot be! 
No! they have escaped from some higher 
sphere ; they are the outpourings of eternal 
harmony in the medium of created sound ; 
they are echoes from our home; they are 
the voice of angels, or the Magnificat of 
saints, or the living laws of divine govern- 
Something they are besides them- 
selves which we cannot compass, which we 
cannot utter, though mortal man, and he 
perhaps not otherwise distinguished among 
his fellows, has the art of eliciting them.” 
And in this respect our own Milton, himself 
a musician, felt exactly as Dante did. These 
lines, “ At a Solemn Music,” are quite in the 
spirit of his mighty predecessor : 
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Blest pair of Sirens, pledges of heaven's joy, 

Sphere-born harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse, 

Wed your divine sounds, and mixed powers em- 
ploy, 

And to our high-raised phantasy present 

That undisturbed song of pure concent, 

Aye sung before the sapphire-coloured throne, 

To Him that sits thereon, 

With saintly shout and solemn jubilee; 

Where the bright Seraphim in burning row 

Their loud-uplifted angel trumpets blow, 

And the Cherubic host in thousand quires 

Touch their immortal harps of golden wires. 

With those just spirits that wear victorious palms 

Hymns devout, and holy psalms, 

Singing everlastingly. 

3. Looking at the “Paradiso” more in 
detail, we must first say a word on Dante’s 
system of the Universe. It was a strange 
one, and of course wholly pre-scientific. To 
him the solar system was not heliocentric 
but geocentric—i.e., the sun was not its centre, 
but the earth. The earth is surrounded by 
the two spheres of air and fire through which 
the Mount of Purgatory ascends. Beyond 
the terrestrial Paradise, at the summit of the 
mount, are the nine heavens of the Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, the fixed stars, and the Primum 
Mobile or crystalline heaven. Beyond 
them is the tenth heaven, the all-contain- 
ing, uncontained, timeless, spaceless, motion- 
less, boundless, Empyrean. Here is “ The 
Rose of Paradise,” wherein dwell eternally 
the saints of God; and at the centre of 
this Rose is an effulgent lake, formed by the 
reflection of the Uncreated Light. This 
Rose is so placed that a line drawn from its 
centre to our globe would touch the earthly 
Jerusalem. At the centre of this efful- 
gence, manifested as one intensely luminous 
point, is the Divine Essence. Round this 
atomic point of burning brilliancy circle 
nine orders of angels, divided into three 
hierarchies. First and nearest are the 
hierarchies of Seraphim, Cherubim, and 
Thrones; next, the Dominations, Virtues, 
and Powers; then the Principalities, Arch- 
angels, and Angels. These hierarchies are 
first set forth in the ancient work ascribed 
to Dionysius the Areopagite, and Milton 
often alludes to them in the “ Paradise Lost,” 
as in the lines— 


Hear all ye Angels, progeny of light, 
Thrones, Dominations, Virtues, Princedoms, 
Powers. 
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Dante was permeated with the conception 
that “God is Light.” And here again we 
note how much the ideas of our Milton 
resemble those of Dante, when he sings : 


Hail, holy Light! offspring of heaven first-born ! 
Or of the eternal co-eternal beam, 

May I express thee unblamed ? since God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee 

Bright effluence of bright essence uncreate! 

Or hear’st thou rather, pure eternal stream, 
Whose fountain who shall tell? Before the sun, 
Before the heavens thou wert. 


Into this region, where there is neither 
Space nor Time, but only Light, Dante is 
led by Beatrice. Her eyes are fixed on the 
eternally revolving circles of the inmost 
heaven; his eyes are fixed on her. For 
Beatrice now stands as a symbol of divine 
science, and her eyes, as Dante explains in 
the ‘“Convito,” are the demonstrations of 
truth, as her smiles are its persuasions. And 
in the demonstrations and persuasions of 
wisdom “is felt the highest pleasure of beati- 
tude, which is the greatest good in Paradise.” 

4. The Rose of Paradise is divided hori- 
zontally and vertically. Below the horizontal 
division are the millions of those who have 
died innocent as infants and children. At 
the left of the vertical division are the Old 
Testament saints who died before the coming 
of Christ, yet looked forward to it in hope. 
Their seats are all full. At the right are the 
saints of the Gospel dispensation, whose 
seats are only partly full. This reminds us 
of the famous statue of Christ on the west 
front of Amiens Cathedral, known as the 
Beau Dieu d’Amiens. At the left are the 
saints and patriarchs of the Ancient dispen- 
sation looking towards Him with faces full 
of ardent hope ; at the right are the apostles 
and saints of the Gospels, looking upon Him 
with faces bright with the rapture of glorious 
fruition. 

The nine heavens are assigned to different 
orders of saints. The ninth, starless, crystal- 
line heaven, is revolved by the Seraphim. 
Beyond this is the Empyrean ; and here the 
nine angelic orders of the celestial hierarchy 
wheel in fiery rings around the Light, which 
no man can approach unto. Here dwell the 
very elect. It is the heaven of intuition, the 
heaven of angels and saints, who gaze for ever 
on the Trinity in Unity and the Incarnate 
Word. And here “in super-eminence of 
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beatific vision, progressing the dateless and 
irrevoluble circles of eternity, they clasp 
inseparable hands in joy and bliss in over- 
measure for ever.” 

5. Before he plunges into this region of 
divine, eternal and dazzling abstractions, 
Dante seems to have felt how few minds 
were qualified, or would care to follow him. 
He says at the beginning of the second 
canto : 


All ye who, in small bark, have following sailed, 
Eager to listen, on the adventurous track 

Of my proud keel, that singing cuts her way, 
Backward return with speed, and your own shores 
Revisit: nor put out to open sea, 

Where, losing me, perchance ye may remain 
Bewildered in deep maze. 

The way I pass ne’er yet was run.* 


After leaving the Mount of Purgatory, Dante 
has risen by the sort of counter-gravitation 
of spirituality, with Beatrice, into what 
seemed like a lucid, close, solid and shining 
cloud, a sort of eternal pearl, into which he 
entered as a ray of light enters the water. 
It is the lowest heaven of the Moon; and 
here first the music of the spheres bursts 
upon his ears. 

And since the moon waxes and wanes, 
this is the circle assigned to those whose 
vows have partially failed from some defici- 
ency of will. Here Dante sees gleaming 
visions of many faces ; and speaking to the 
gleam that seemed most desirous to com- 
mune with him, finds that he is speaking to 
Piccarda, the sister of his wife, Gemma 
Donati, and of Forese, and Corso. This is 
the lowest heaven, and Piccarda is only here 
because she had been a nun, but her 
brother Corso had compelled her to leave 
her convent and marry; a marriage which 
she only survived for a few months. He 
asks her whether the spirits in the lower 
spheres are conscious of any loss because 
they are not in a higher place, where they 
may enjoy fuller vision. He receives this 
very beautiful and striking answer : 


She, with those other spirits, gently smiled ; 
Then answer'd with such gladness that she seem'd 
* Exactly in the same spirit Milton prays: 
Still govern thou my song 
Urania, and fit audience find though few. 
And even in the ‘‘ Purgatorio "' Dante has bidden 
those only to follow his song who desire to feed on 
the bread of the angels, which men may taste even 
here on earth, though not enough to satisfy. 
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With love's first flame to glow: ‘ Brother, our 
will 

Is in composure, settled by the power 

Of charity which makes us will alone 

What we possess, and nought beyond desire: 

If we should wish to be exalted more, 

Then would our wishes clash with the high will 

Of Him who sets us here, 

And in His will is high tranquillity. 

It is the mighty ocean, whither tends 

Whatever it creates and nature makes. 


And Dante adds: 


Then saw I clearly how each spot in Heaven 
Is Paradise, though with like gracious dew 
The supreme virtue shower not over all. 


Piccarda then shows him the spirit of the 
Empress Costanza, daughter of Roger, King 
of Sicily, whom her brother had taken from 
her convent to marry her to Henry VI., son 
of Frederic Barbarossa. Then she vanished 
like a body that sinks in water, singing the 
Ave Maria.as she disappeared. Perhaps what 
Piccarda said to him may remind us of 
Whittier’s lines : 


My God, my God, if thither led 

By Thy free grace unmerited, 

No crown of palm be mine, but let me keep 

A heart that still can feel, and eyes that still may 
weep :— 


and of Kingsley’s prayer—not that he may 
receive any throne of glory in that realm 
beyond the grave, but only that he may be 
thought worthy of being admitted into any 
distant place, were it even the humblest and 
farthest and lowest in God’s kingdom. 

7. The conversation had suggested to 
Dante some questions about Plato’s hypo- 
thesis of the return of disembodied spirits 
to the stars. Beatrice answers that though 
the degree of blessedness seems to vary, since 
“one star differeth from another star in 
glory,” yet all the blessed practically have 
their seats in the highest heaven, and are not 
fixed in particular spheres. ‘Then Dante has 
another difficulty: ‘‘ Why should souls suffer 
for a vow broken only through violence ?” 
She answers that there are degrees of will, 
that the absolute will cannot really be over- 
borne by force, and that this final freedom of 
the will is the greatest of God’s gifts. 

8. Then, as an arrow from a bow, they sped 
into the second heaven, of Mercury, inhabited 


by rulers who have been active in the pursuit 
XXVII—45 


of praise. Here the Emperor Justinian gives 
them his swift and nobly impressive sketch of 
what the Roman Eagle has done from the 
days of Romulus to those of Charlemagne. 
Here, too, they meet with Romeo, who, after 
rendering splendid service toRaymond, Count 
of Berenger, and contriving the marriage of 
his four daughters to four kings, had been 
driven away by lying malice, and forced in 
his old age to beg his bread. 

g. Then they ascend insensibly to the third 
heaven, that of Venus, the heaven of Holy 
Love, where Dante converses with Charles 
Martel, son of Charles II. of Naples,a young 
prince whom Dante had known as a friend, 
but who had died at twenty-five. The prince 
explains to him the planetary influences which 
if unresisted tend to modify character, and so 
may cause children to degenerate from their 
parents. There, too, he talks with Bishop 
Foulk of Toulouse. Into the mouth of 
Foulk, Dante puts one of his denunciations 
of the greedy and avaricious pastors of his 
day, who desert the Gospels for the Decretals, 
and whose thoughts ‘went not to Nazareth 
where Gabriel opened his wings.” But he 
prophecies (with reference to the removal of 
the Popes to Avignon in 1309), that “ Rome 
shall soon be free from their adultery.” 

10. They have now left the spheres of im- 
perfect will, and mount to the fourth heaven, 
the heaven of the Sun, where dwell the 
spirits of wisdom and knowledge. Here 
they find a most interesting choir of theo- 
logians— Dionysius the Areopagite, supposed 
author of the book on the celestial hierar- 
chies; Gratian, author of the Decretals ; 
Boethius, the author of the celebrated “ Con- 
solations of Philosophy”; our own childlike 
and charming Venerable Bede; ‘Thomas 
Aquinas, the Angelic Doctor, not only one 
of the greatest doctors, but also one of the 
sweetest saints of the Middle Ages; Albert 
the Great; and Peter Lombard, the cele- 
brated Master of the Sentences. To these 
were afterwards added the Prophet Nathan, 
St. Chrysostom, our own St. Anselm, St. 
Bonaventura, and the Abbot Joachim, who 
wrote on the Apocalypse and was believed 
to have had the gift of prophecy. Dante 
evidently loves to linger among these sweet 
and holy souls. St. Thomas Aquinas, though 
a Dominican, is so far from feeling the 
passionate jealousy which afterwards raged 
between his order and the Franciscans, that 
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he pronounces a glowing eulogy on the 
hamble St. Francis, who made poverty his 
bride; and he ends by bewailing the de- 
generacy of the Dominican order in his own 
day. Not to bei outdone in generosity, St. 
Bonaventura the Seraphic Doctor follows 
St. Thomas the Angelic Doctor, and—having 
been a Franciscan—pronounces his eulogy on 
St. Dominic, the founder of the Dominicans. 
St. Thomas then renews the discourse, and 
speaks of the greatness of King Solomon, 
and of rash judgments. Next, Solomon 
himself, at the prayer of Beatrice, solves some 
of Dante’s doubts about the nature of the 
glorified bodies of the saints, which he ex- 
plains as vestures of light radiated from the 
love of God. 

11, They next ascend to the fifth heaven of 
Mars. where they see a great vision of Christ 
on the Cross, and the souls of warriors 
passing to and fro upon it, uttering hymns 
of ineffable melody tothe Conquerorof Death. 
Here Dante is greeted by the spirit of his 
crusading ancestor Cacciaguida, who draws 
an exquisite picture of Florence in the days 
when she was peaceful, simple and chaste ; 
when the ladies of Florence did not revel in 
rich attire, nor daughters prove to be a terror 
to their fathers, but plied the spindle and 
distaff, in sweet childlike obedience, and the 
pure love of home; and when Florentine 
nobles were brave and simple, and the city 
full of high aspirations, Cacciaguida went 
on to foretell to his descendant his sad exile, 
and urged him to be brave, and always speak 
the truth, and shame the devil. His exile 
will be due to the Pope of that city “ where 
Christ is all day long made merchandise ” ; 
and Dante shall be maligned, and shall have 
experience 


How salt a taste cleaves to a patron’s bread, 
How hard it is to climb a patron's stairs. 


Such were the treacheries hidden behind a few 
revolving years. ‘I wish not,” he said, “ that 
thou be envious against thy neighbours, be- 
cause thy life is set in the future, far beyond the 
chastisement of their perfidies.” Dante hopes 
that the threatened peril will not make him 
a timid friend to truth ; and then the spirit— 
sparkling like a mirror of gold in the sun’s 
ray—bids him speak the truth and fear not. 
Saddened by the prophecy, Dante is en- 
couraged by the glory in the holy eyes of 
Beatrice, who bids him look on the arms of 
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the visionary cross, while Cacciaguida names 
the saints who shine upon it—each of whom 
flashes out as his name is uttered: Joshua, 
and Judas Maccabaeus, and Charlemagne, 
and Roland, and Godfrey of Bouillon, and 
others. 

12. Then they ascend to the sixth heaven, 
that of Jupiter, where the flying spirits of 
Rulers have arranged themselves into the 
words Diligite justitiam qui judicatis terram ; 
and when they reached the last M, they 
passed into the form of the Lily of Florence 
with an eagle’s head; and then into the 
Imperial Eagle ; and the saints who formed 
the beak of the eagle sang of their exaltation 
through their love of justice and mercy. 
Then the saints, shining like rubies all over 
the eagle, began to compare the justice of 
man with the infinite justice of God, and 
then to denounce the reigning sovereigns 
of Europe: the Emperor Albert, for invading 
Bohemia ; Philip the Fair of France, for falsi- 
fying the coinage; our Edward I. for his 
ambition ; Frederick of Aragon, for luxurious 
living ; and Charles the Lame of Naples, 
whose virtues might be represented by I (for 
one), and his vices by M (for a thousand). 
The Eagle proceeds to tell that its eye is 
formed of the spirits of David, Hezekiah, 
and other good kings, among whom are Trajan 
and Rhipeus, who, though once Pagans, have 
been made perfectly virtuous by miracles of 
grace. Trajan owes his beatification appar- 
ently to a pure mistake. There was, opposite 
to the Pantheon, in old days a bas-relief repre- 
senting a City, symbolised as a female, doing 
homage to Trajan. This was misinterpreted 
into the story of Trajan and the widow, 
which caused Gregory to secure by his prayers 
the liberation of Trajan from the Limbo. 
Trajan was popularly supposed to have been 
by a miracle resuscitated and baptized ; and 
Rhipeus to have been baptized by the out- 
pouring of the Spirit. 

13. They then passed to the seventh 
heaven, of Saturn, where Beatrice smiles no 
longer, for otherwise her smile would con- 
sume Dante by its burning gleam. For a 
similar reason no heavenly song is heard 
there, because it would be too overpowering. 
This is explained to Dante by St. Peter 
Damian. In this sphere he sees the golden 
ladder of Jacob, emblem of divine contem- 
plation. St. Peter Damian then proceeds 
(as indeed he had done in life) to denounce 
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the backslidings of the clergy into luxury, 
sloth, and avarice; whereat the air became 
full of spirits like flamelets, and a cry like 
thunder went up from the multitude, which 
terrified the poet’s heart. In this heaven 
they see St. Benedict, the founder of the great 
Benedictine order at Monte Cassino. He 
shines like the largest and brightest of pearls, 
and he points out “other fires,” who were 
men of contemplation, “kindled with that 
heat which brings to birth the holy flowers 
and fruits”; among them is the hermit St. 
Macarius of Egypt, and St. Romuald the 
founder of the Camaldolese in Casentino. 
St. Benedict promises that, higher up, he 
will be visible in bodily form, when Dante 
has mounted that ladder of Jacob “to ascend 
which no one now parts his feet on earth.” 
‘Then he complains that his famous Rule of 
St. Benedict has now on earth become mere 
waste-paper, because “ the walls that used to 
be an abbey are now dens of thieves ; and 
the cowls are sacks full of the flour of sin, in 
which the church hoards its wealth,” which 
she no longer gives to the poor, but to 
relatives or worse. Luxury now abounds, 
whereas St. Peter began without gold or 
silver, and St. Francis in humility, and he 
himself with prayer and fasting. But now 
the white is turned to brown, and God alone 
could perform the miracle of reformation. 
Then he drew back to his company, which 
closed up, and gathered itself to heaven as 
with a whirlwind. 

14. Then Dante with Beatrice begins to 
mount the ladder, but in a moment they 
were in the sign of the Gemini, the heaven 
of the fixed stars. Thence they looked 
down upon earth through all the planetary 
heavens, smiling at the mean semblance of 
“the little floor that makes us mortals so 
fierce.” In this heaven they see a vision of 
the Triumph of Christ surrounded by His 
saints. The Virgin, crowned by the arch- 
angel Gabriel with a wreath of lilies formed 
of light and melody—she being herself “ the 
fair sapphire wherewith the brightest heaven 
is jewelled””—followed Christ upwards, while 
the saints chant Regina, and remained 
behind. From the throng came forth the 
Apostle Peter, who examines Dante on faith, 
and approves his answers. Then St. James 
questions him concerning hope; and St. 
John the Evangelist joins them, in light so 
dazzling that Dante is for the moment 


blinded. St. John questions Dante about 
the love of God, and then amid the chant of 
“ Holy, holy, holy,” Beatrice points out to 
Dante our Father Adam, who speaks to 
Dante about the first state of man. But at 
that point came a change in the effulgence. 
‘The saints were all chanting “Glory to 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” so that (sur- 
rounded by what seemed to him the smile of 
the Universe, and hearing this seraphic 
chant) Dante feels inebriated with gladness, 
and exclaims “Oh joy! Oh ineffable blithe- 
ness! Qh life complete of love and peace! 
Oh riches secure without craving !” when lo! 
of the four torches burning before him—the 
three Apostles and Adam—the form of St. 
Peter began to bicker into a flash of angry red- 
ness, sympathetically reflected by the rest of 
the blessed company, as St. Peter exclaims, 
“If I change my hue, marvel not. He that 
usurps on earth MY PLACE, MY PLACE, 
MY PLACE, which is vacant in the sight of 
the Son of God, has of the city of my burial 
made a chaos of the blood and of the filth, 
wherewith the Perverse One is appeased down 
there, who fell from the place on high.” At 
these words of indignation, as it were a 
burning blush overspread the face of heaven, 
while St. Peter continues that the Church, 
the Bride of Christ, has not been nurtured 
by the blood of the early martyrs only to be 
degraded into gain of gold after the martyr- 
doms and tears of the early and sainted 
popes ; nor were his keys meant to be borne 
on the devil’s banners to fight against bap- 
tized Christians ; nor was it ever meant that 
he (St. Peter) should be a figure on a seal 
affixed to traffic and lying privileges, whereat 
he often blushed and glowed. But there are 
now seen, in the pastures, ravening wolves 
in shepherd’s clothing, and Jews and usurers 
are preparing to drink our blood. “Oh 
defence of God, why slumberest thou ever ? 
Oh good beginning, to what vile end must 
thou needs fall! But the promise from on 
high will soon come to aid.” St. Peter then 
bids Dante reveal to the world what he has 
seen. 

15. The air becomes full of a snow of 
fire, and they mount to the ninth heaven, the 
Primum Mobile, where there is neither time 
nor place and “no other Where than the 
Mind of God.” It is the source of all 
motion, and is girt about with Light and 
Love, which suggests to Beatrice the mean- 
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ness of cupidity, so that innocence and faith 
remain with babes alone. Then Dante sees 
a point of intense brightness, and, revolving 
around it, nine circles which are the hier- 
archies of angels, respecting whose orders 
and nature Beatrice discourses to him, 
digressing for a moment to reprove the silly 
and vulgar buffooneries which had become 
common in sermons, of which medizval 
records furnish us with many proofs, 

16. Then, lastly, they mount to the 
Empyrean, and the Rose of the Blessed, 
which he at first mistakes for a river of light 
resplendent with splendours. From hence 
issued living sparks, which, like gold-en- 
circled rubies, settled on the flowers upon its 
banks, until, as though inebriate with odours, 
they would plunge again into the wondrous 
stream. ‘The ruby-like sparks are Angels, 
and the flowers are blessed spirits. Here 
Beatrice parts from Dante and takes her 
place among the blessed, leaving him to the 
tutelage of the ardent St. Bernard, who shows 
him the place where sits the Virgin Mary, and 
the order of the various saints, and speaks 
to him of the salvation of infants. St. 
Bernard breaks into a hymn to the Virgin, 
and Dante gazes fixedly on the divine light. 
There he sees the vision of the Triune God. 


In that abyss 

Of radiance, clear and lofty, seem'd methought 
Three orbs of triple hue, clipt in one bound, 
And from the other, one reflected seemed, 
As rainbow is from rainbow: and the third 
Seem'd fire, breath’d equally from both. 

Here vigour failed the towering fantasy, 
But yet the will rolled onward like a wheel 
In even motion, by the love impelled 
That moves the sun in heaven and all the stars, 


So ends one of the grandest, but at the 
same time one of the most abstract and 
difficult poems ever written. It actually up- 
lifts and dilates our mortal nature, to observe 
the sublime confidence, the holy audacity of 
human grandeur, with which the poet ven- 
tures, with unfaltering footstep, to tread 
alike the burning marl of Hell; the steep 
ascent of Purgatory ; and the eternal azure 
of the floor of Heaven: nor this only, but to 
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mingle with Saints, Patriarchs, Apostles, 
Prophets, Kings, amid the glories of lucent 
Seraphim and ardent Cherubim; nor even 
this only, but to stand before the very throne 
of the Triune God, under the glory of that 
rainbow in sight like unto an emerald. Of 
our own Milton the poet Gray says that 


He rode sublime 
Upon the seraph wings of Ecstasy ; 
The secrets of the abyss to spy. 
He passed the flaming bounds of time and space, 
The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze ; 
He saw—but blasted with excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night. 


The last line is a fanciful allusion to 
Milton’s blindness ; but Dante did not close 
his eyes in night. Nay, the inward illumina- 
tion added to the clearness of the outward 
vision, and amid the anguish of his exile, his 
poverty, and his earthly defeat, he passed 
along the steep uphillward path of life, not 
only “ bating no jot of heart or hope,” but 
more and more confident, and more and 
more convinced that the spirit witnesseth 
with our spirit that we are sons of God; 
and that, by His grace, it is possible for us 
to win that eternal foretaste of Immortality, 
wherein man is unspeakably uplifted above 
the low levels of animalism, and the wretched 
bitterness of sin, because he has attained to 
that ethereal realm 


Where God in man is one with man in God; 


and feels, with St. Thomas Aquinas, that 
“the last and perfect happiness of man 
cannot be otherwise than in the vision of 
the Divine Essence.” Dante ended his 
letter to Can Grande (which must surely be 
genuine) with the words: “And because, 
when the Beginning or First, which is God, 
has been found, there is nothing further to 
be sought—since He is the Alpha and 
Omega, that is, the Beginning and the End, 
as the vision of John sheweth—the treatise 
ends in God Himself, who is Blessed for ever 
and ever.” * 


* I borrow both these passages from Mr. E. C, 
Gardner's ‘‘ Dante's Ten Heavens,” which only 
came into my hands after I had written this paper. 
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T is said that when the late Principal Caird was 
| a young minister at Errol he was inclined to 
preach over the heads of his congregation. 
His church was none too well filled, and desiring to 
make things look a little more snug and comfortable 
for the winter, he suggested to the beadle the 
desirability of curtaining off some of the empty 
space which met his eye from the pulpit. But that 
worthy rustic would not have it. ‘Na, na,” he 
replied to the minister. ‘ Ye’ll sune be leavin’ us, 
and syne we'll maybe get a mair pop'lar man.” 





Wuitst at Errol Principal Caird gained consider- 
able notoriety over a sermon preached before the 
Queen at Craithie Church. Dean Stanley once 
said of this particular discourse that it was the 
greatest sermon of the century. At the time of the 
royal summons Mr. Caird was away from home, 
and on returning in the middle of the week found 
the letter waiting to be answered. He replied, 
explaining the delay, and offering to go to Crathie 
although the Sunday was so near. He was told to 
come, Having no time to prepare a new sermon, 
he fell back on an old favourite written on the text, 
* Not slothful in business ; fervent in spirit ; serving 
the Lord.” It produced a great impression on the 
Queen and Prince Consort, who asked to be allowed 
to read the manuscript in private. It was sent, and 
in due course, by her Majesty's special command, 
arrangements were made for its publication. When 
issued it was entitled “ Religion in Common Life,” 
and 60,000 copies were sold at one shilling each. 
A penny edition is now having an extensive sale. 





Tue last of the giants of our century has passed 
away. As one of the earth's most powerful minds, 
his testifnony to immortality is of interest. “Ofa 
future life I do’ not doubt,” said Bismarck; “the 
present is too sad and incomplete to answer to our 
highest selves. It is evidently a struggle then only 
in vain if it is to end there. Ultimate perfection I 
believe in.” Once when chided by his pastor for 
not going more regularly to church, the Prince 
replied, ‘I'm sure God will not take it amiss. I 
have done so much for Him and for the extension 
of His religion that He'll pardon my occasional 
absence from church.” 





Tue great Chancellor's golden rule throughout life, 
he said, was expressed in one word—‘ Work.” 
“Without work life is empty, futile, unhappy. No 
man can be happy who does not work. To the 
youth on the threshold I have not one word, but 
three words of counsel to give: ‘Work! Work! 
Work!'” Fifteen years before he had said: “If I 
were only to do half my duty, I should have to 
work from ten to fifteen hours a day; and I did 
so, too, for a long time." That is good sound 


advice—only before starting make sure you are 
working cn the right side, then go full steam 
ahead. 





WHEN Bismarck was at Varzin after the Austrian 
campaign he was in the habit of calling together 
once a week his whole household for prayers 
and the study of some portion of Scripture. 
It happened one evening that a colporteur of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society was 
visiting the Castle, and Bismarck heard of his 
presence. It was the evening of the Bible class. 
Bismarck, as soon as the household had assembled, 
made this announcement :—‘ There is a brother 
here this evening, a Bible corporteur, who knows 
far more about these things thanI do. I beg him 
to come forward and conduct the meeting.’’ The 
colporteur did so, Bismarck taking a humble part 
in the worship, and being an attentive listener to 
the colporteur’s exhortation. 





For many along day Driver Peart and Fireman 
Dean had travelled on the platform of their engine, 
piloting their train from place to place with 
hundreds of lives under their care; a blunder, a 
little carelessness, a lack of nerve at a time of 
danger and sorrow, and death must have entered 
many homes. Happily for the multitude of railway 
passengers men of this mould hold their charge 
sacred, and willingly sacrifice themselves, their 
wives and their children, in the execution of their 
duty. A more courageous couple of men than the 
dead heroes it would be difficult to find ; they are 
not to be met with on the battle-field and not on 
the stormy sea. Their peaceful calling lacks all 
the romance which surrounds the life of the soldier 
and the sailor, no smart uniform points them out 
as the men who carry the lives of their country- 
men in their hands, they do not live in the eye of 
the public as do the men of the sword and the 
cutlass, yet day by day they are as fully responsi- 
ble for our safety as their more glorified comrades, 
and, with our policemen and firemen, form the great 
lay army which faces all manner of danger, in which 
their nerve and courage are as severely tried as if 
they presented a united front to the enemy on the 
field of battle. Too great praise cannot be given to 
them. 





Peart and Dean were driving an express train 
from Windsor to London, and as far as could be 
seen all was going well. The vital parts of the 
engine are always examined by the driver both at 
the beginning and at the end of each journey, but 
a certain rod, which to the eye was in perfect 
working order, had an internal flaw. It broke, 
and one end forced its way through the two 
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plates of the firebox between which is the water 
space. The guard noticed a volume of steam was 
enveloping the engine. He felt a fierce heat and 
thought the train must have rushed into a fire. 
He immediately tried to apply the vacuum brake, 
but found it already on. On the engine a terrible 
struggle against fire, water, and destruction must 
have taken place, Fierce flames, scalding water, 
and hissing steam rushed like a mighty whirl- 
wind at the two men on the platform, whilst 
the train with its human freight dashed on. We 
can never know exactly what passed between these 
two heroes, but they pulled up the train in the 
midst of the most terrible surroundings con- 
ceivable. When it came to a standstill there 
was no driver, no fireman—they had done their 
work and then had been literally forced off the 
engine by the deadly heat. 





Botu men were picked up near the lines, 

‘‘Is my face cut much ?"’ asked Peart. 

* Yes, it’s cut, old boy!” 

‘‘ Never mind,” he said triumphantly, ‘ I stopped 
my train.” , 

‘* How did you stop the train?” 

‘*‘I put the brake on.” 

Then unselfishly he thought of his companion. 

‘* Where is my poor mate?" 

‘He's behind; they’re bringing him along now.” 

“Poor fellow!’’ was the only comment of the 
suffering man. 

Next day both men entered into the peace that 
passeth all understanding ; God claimed them as 
His own. There can be no greater recognition of a 
noble deed. 


An instance of faith in prayer on the part of a 
black lady reaches us from America. Black 
Mammy Ria, as she was familiarly called, was a 
simple-hearted Christian who took every trouble, 
great or small, to her Master, and never felt the 
slightest doubt about her petitions being answered. 
It happened one day that a young friend of 
Mammy’s had acted as bridesmaid at a place far 
removed from her home. It was in pre-railway 
times, and on the journey home her luggage went 
astray owing to the neglect of the baggage agent, 
and the search for it was unsuccessful. Mammy 
heard the girl’s story, and all her sympathy was 
roused on her young friend’s behalf. 

“‘ Daughter, is you heard anything of yo’ trunk 
yet ?”’ she asked one morning. 

“No, mammy, I haven't.” 

* Daughter, is you axed the Lord about it?” 

“Why, mammy ! ought I to ask Him about it?” 

“Yes, honey, of course you done ought ax Him, 
Don’t you ax yo' pa for all yon want, and always 
git it? And aint yo’ heavenly Parent mo’ able, 
and mo’ willin’, to give you what you ax Him for ? 
Ain’t He done tole us to ax, an' we shall receive ?”’ 

“Well, mammy, you ask Him. I think your 
faith is stronger than mine.” 
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“T will, honey. I'll go down home right now, 
an’ git on these ole black knees of mine about that 
trunk,” 


At the end of another week, a bright Sunday, 
Mammy Ria came in again to make inquiries about 
the trunk. 

‘Haven't heard a word,” was the answer. 

“Don't you be discouraged, daughter; I think 
Mas’ Will or Mas’ Rob will be out to-day, an’ I 
believe they'll bring it. I been puttin’ up my 
little petitions ever since I promised you, an’ my 
Father’s give me the assurance they’ll be an- 
swered.” 

When a hack drove up, an hour later, with the 
roving trunk strapped at the back, she made a low 
courtesy to King Jesus, and said, ‘Thank ye, 
Master,” as she never failed to do when receiving 
any comfort or blessing from a very real and per- 
sonal Saviour. 





AT certain rocky cliffs on the ocean side curious 
mollusks may be seen sticking closely to the rocks. 
Each mollusk clings so tenaciously that the dash 
of the waves cannot tear it away. The secret of 
its hold is that the mollusk is empty; if it were 
filled either with flesh or air, it would be swept off 
immediately. This illustrates the spiritual condi- 
tion of every sincere, conscientious Christian who 
has been emptied of self, and clings to the Rock of 
Ages by the law of adhesion. If that Christian 
allows pride or self-conceit to steal in, or if he 
begins to gorge himself with the sins of the flesh, 
he will soon yield to the waves of temptation and 
be swept away. Just as long as he is weak in him- 
self, he may become immovable through Jesus Christ 
dwelling in him. ‘* When I am weak, then am I 
strong,"’ said the great Apostle; that is, when Paul 
got emptied of self Jesus flowed in and endued him 
with power unto all long-suffering and joyful- 
ness. 


A LINCOLNSHIRE farmer tells that some time ago 
he was driving into Lincoln, and the Cathedral 
seemed to block up the high road. He was driving 
with his little boy, and the little fellow looked 
piteously at this obstacle, and at last he burst into 
tears, and said, ‘‘Oh! father, how are we going to 
get over that?" But it was all right: the father 
drove on, and they had the sight of the lovely 
Minster, that was all. “It is like that many a 
time in life,” says the Rev. W. L. Watkinson, 
retiring President of the Wesleyan Conference. 
“Many a time in my life, and many a time in 
yours, we have seen a difficulty in the prospect, 
and we have said, ‘Oh! Father, how are we going 
to get over this?’ But He has brought us under 
it, or through it, or over it, and instead of coming 
to ruin we have found the thing we feared has 
become, in the hands of God, as the gate of 
heaven. And I tell you it will be like that still 
with us.” 
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THE 


E congratulate Mr. Hugh Price Hughes 
on his appointment as President of the 


Wesleyan Conference. It is an honour 
that he has well earned, and it is all the more 
welcome because it has come while he is still in 
the full vigour of his strength. It must be nearly 
twenty years now since a friend of ours, who then 
used to write this monthly record, asked if we had 
ever heard of Mr. Hughes—then settled at Oxford 
—and predicted that he would become one of the 
leaders of Wesleyan Methodism. That prophecy 
has been amply fulfilled. As superintendent of the 
West London Mission, as editor of the Methodist 
Times, and as one of the pioneers of Free Church 
Federation, Mr. Hughes has become famous 
throughout the land as a man of many activities 
and many enthusiasms, who provokes strong 
antagonism and equally strong devotion, and who 
is admired and honoured even by those who dis- 
trust his leadership. We may, perhaps, be allowed 
to congratulate Mrs. Hughes as well—though we 
are told that the President has no relations. She 
has shared her husband’s work. She has helped 
to make his success possible. And she has a 
right toa share in the honours that have come to 
him, 





It is impossible to determine at present how much 
reliance should be placed on Mr. Hooley’s revela- 
tions before the Receiver in Bankruptcy. He may 
be telling the exact truth, to the best of his know- 
ledge; or he may be anxious, as he has fallen, to 
drag others down with him. Those whom he has 
accused have, almost without exception, denied his 
charges, and we must not assume the existence of 
guilt until it has been proved by evidence in a 
court of law. But whether these particular persons 
have done what they are said to have done, or 
whether they have not, it is clear that the system 
of company promotion and direction is abomin- 
ably unsound. Mr. Hooley has not fabricated 
a state of things that exists in imagination 
only. He has facts to go upon: he divulges 
nothing that isin itself incredible. Blackmail paid 
to journalists of influence and authority, bribes 
paid to men of social position, must evidently be 
among the ordinary devices of those who engineer 
a great financial scheme. Mr. Wilson—the editor 
of the Investor's Review and the City editor of one 
of our leading newspapers—has been decried asa 
pessimist for the opinions he has expressed upon 
the rotten state of modern finance. In future, 
perhaps, his warnings and protests will command 
more attention; but, after all, most men are 
gamblers at heart, and love short cuts to fortune. 





It is high time that one of our younger politicians 
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should resolutely devote himself to the grave 
problem of ‘‘the dangerous trades,” as they are 
called. We need a new set of Factory Acts to pre- 
vent a wanton sacrifice of life. High wages—and 
indeed wages that are not high—will induce men 
to work under conditions which make an early 
death inevitable. We have no right to allow 
suicide in this form. The use of phosphorus and 
of lead in certain manufacturing processes, for 
instance, is known to be fatal: the processes are 
not indispensable ; and science, if it has not given 
us safer methods already, could soon do so if 
required. But trade resistance to any legislation 
will be formidable, and a reformer must be prepared 
to sacrifice much if he is to carry through any 
effective scheme of protection, 


The Government are having a hard time with some 
of their own supporters over the Bill for the reform 
of our vaccination system. The compulsory lawin 
its present form has become intolerable and un- 
workable. Parents resist ; they are brought before 
the magistrates and fined: they still hold out ; the 
fine is repeated. Nothing else can be done. Im- 
prisonment would provoke an outburst of popular 
feeling that would soon sweep away the system of 
vaccination itself. Nor is the resistance confined 
to individuals. Local authorities in all parts of the 
country silently ignore the provisions of the Act, 
and allow the law to become a dead letter. Such 
a state of things is fatal to good government. A 
law that is disobeyed sets upa habit of disobedience 
and impairs the authority of law in general. To 
deal with this danger the Government have brought 
in a Bill establishing a new method of vaccination, 
and containing a conscience clause to exempt those 
who refuse to have their children vaccinated on 
account of conviction This change should take 
away all excuse for allowing the law to be set at 
nought. And although medical opinion generally 
is hostile to these proposals, it is significant that 
Lord Lister, one of the most eminent surgeons of 
the generation, should be found supporting the 
Bill, not because he has lost faith in vaccination, 
but becaus¢ he is convinced that a law which can be 
enforced will do more for the health and the security 
of the nation than a system which by its stringency 
defeats its own ends 





It is much easier, even diplomatically, to begin a 
quarrel than to end it; and although Spain is 
evidently willing to accept the terms of peace 
offered by the United States, the Ministers hesitate 
to pledge themselves and the country without an 
appeal to the Cortes. Meanwhile the war con- 
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tinues, and every day's delay makes the superiority 
of the American forces more conspicuous. Fever 
has been far more fatal to them than the fire of the 
enemy, and the suffering that was inevitable has 
been terribly aggravated by inadequate organisa- 
tion. However, in spite of all provocation, the 
American temper is on the whole very moderate. 
Cuba, of course, must be surrendered, and some 
other Spanish colonies must go with it. But no 
indemnity is demanded for war expenses, and it is 
very doubtful if the Philippine Islands will be 
eventually annexed. 


PRINCE BisMarck’s death removes the last of the 
heroic figures of Europe; and although several 
years have passed since he exerted any direct con- 
trol upon the course of affairs, his personality had 
not ceased to be impressive, and there was still the 
consciousness that in the event of some great crisis 
he might emerge from his seclusion to pilot the 
empire that he had helped to create. Every fresh 
revelation of diplomatic and political secrets makes 
it more apparent that he was the supreme and the 
central force in the movement that raised Germany 
to the position which it now holds. He never 
turned aside from his purpose. He was ready to 
risk popularity, honour, and life itself. When the 
King hesitated and hung back, he impelled him and 
even dragged him forward. In critical moments 
he did not shrink from acts which left him liable 
to an impeachment for treason. It was his hand 
that so altered a royal despatch as to make war 
with France inevitable, as it had been his will that 
had at one time trampled underfoot the authority 
of the Prussian Parliament, and at another had 
compelled his royal master against his will to 
undertake the campaign for the annexation of the 
Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein. For the genius of 
command, and in the iron strength of will, the 
first Napoleon is the only man of this century who 
can compare with him. But Napoleon's empire 
dissolved even before his death. His one surviving 
monument is the magnificent Code in which the 
laws of France were reduced to system. Bis- 
marck’s work is apparently destined to endure 
until some new genius arises ‘‘to cast the kingdoms 
old into another mould.” 


LIkE many other men who have identified them- 
selves with some special doctrine not generally 
accepted by the churches with which they are 
associated, Mr. Edward White lived for very many 
years in comparative isolation. After he left Here- 
ford—breaking off his connection with the Baptists 
at the same time—and settled in London, he had 
to make a congregation for himself; and it was by 
slow degrees that his power became recognised. 
He was the first im our times to preach the doctrine 
of “Life in Christ,’ denying the natural immorta- 
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lity of man, and asserting that he receives the gift 
of eternal life by union with Christ, while those 
who die impenitent are annihilated in the second 
death. He set forth and defended his belief with 
remarkable tenacity, acuteness, and courage ; and 
although he never succeeded in taking hold upon 
popular opinion, he gained many distinguished 
adherents, especially among those who felt that the 
doctrine of universal restoration was incompatible 
with the freedom of the will. If a man can say 
‘“‘No" to God, and can continue to say ‘ No,” 
restoration to God can be brought about only by 
the destruction of moral freedom. The doctrine 
of annihilation cut the knot, if it did not untie it. 
But Mr. White was much more than the prophet 


‘of an unpopular theory. He was a man of many 


interests and of many gifts. He had a keen wit— 
so keen that it sometimes irritated instead of 
enlightening. One of his retorts has become 
famous. A young man denied the credibility of 
the Old Testament on account of the story of 
Balaam. ‘ Well,” said Mr. White, ‘‘you must 
remember that the ass did not speak like a prophet 
until the prophet had spoken like an ass."’ His 
heart was very tender, though the tenderness was 
not often apparent. But those who heard him 
preach on ‘‘ The coats and garments which Dorcas 
made" will never forget the pathos which he 
imparted to the familiar story. 


Mrs. Lynn Linton had two supreme merits as a 


writer. She was always readable and always 
intelligible. Her articles were always incisive and 
strong; there was never any doubt as to their 
meaning and intention. But we cannot believe 
that her criticism of social development was a force 
for good. In her denunciation of the New Woman 
and the Modern Girl she showed that she did not 
appreciate the changed conditions of the times; 
that she did not understand that the economic 
changes of this century have made the domestic 
system of our ancestors impossible; and that an 
extended education has brought with it for women 
as well as men an enlarged conception of life. She 
failed to recognise that the demand for a fuller 
freedom means in most cases a fuller sense of duty; 
that liberty is sought for service and not for self- 
gratification. Nor did she see that the essential 
characteristics of human nature remain unchanged 
even under new conditions; that the family with 
all its influences, and marriage with its responsi- 
bilities, are things that may be modified but cannot 
be abolished. Even in her most serious work 
there is the same want of penetration. Her pre- 
sentation of the human Christ —in “‘ Joshua David- 
son ”—whatever its literary skill, wholly fails to 
account for the most characteristic elements of 
our Lord’s teaching, and depicts Him as at once a 
martyr and an impostor, 








